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The Womar’s Journal. 


At a mass meeting of citizens to demand 
the right to vote, held in Washington, 
D. C., Dec. 11, under the auspices of the 
Federation of Labor, Mr. Gustave Au- 
gustin avowed himself in favor of woman 
suffrage equally with that of men. He 
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CHRISTMAS SHIPS. 


BY ADA NICHOLS MAN. 








Blow fair, sweet wind, upon the distant seas, 
Blow fair and kind, 

For many sails sue for a favoring breeze 
Where none they find. 
Your grace they court 
For Christmas port. 


Some ride the waves with strong and buoyant 
prow, 
And canvas white; 
Others with straining spars the dark seas 
plough 
In piteous plight. 
Make them your care; 
Kind wind, blow fair! 


Many are faring home from havens far, 
After long years; 

And eyes are gazing out across the bar 
Through gathering tears. 
Bring the ship near 
For Christmas cheer' 


Wherever ships should speed upon the wave, 
Go, friendly breeze; 

But when the billows fiercely rock and rave, 
Lull them to ease. 
Let joy abide 
At Christmastide ! 

—Harper's Weekly. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A Merry Christmas! 
eet eetitaiadieniiine 
Miss Grace Dodge, at a recent meeting 
of one of the Good Government Clubs in 
New York City, expressed her conviction 
that women were needed on the school 
board for many reasons, and especially 





. because women can visit the schools dur- 


ing the hours when they are in session, 
which business men cannot do, and which 
politicians will not take the trouble to do. 
Miss Dodge also said that women teachers 
were sometimes victimized by immoral 
school trustees, and that in her experience 
as school commissioner, she had come 
across several such cases. 
PS RTNEES ae 

This last statement, coming from a 
woman of Miss Dodge’s high character 
and standing, has made a sensation. Some 
of the teachers profess to be indignant. 
But prominent women, who have been 
interviewed by the New York papers, 
express strongly the conviction that there 
ought to be women on the board. New 
York has had a Tammany school board, 
as well as a Tammany administration in 
other respects. There have been hundreds 
of women teachers holding their position 
and means of livelihood at the mercy of a 
board of men who had been appointed 
almost wholly for political reasons, with- 
out regard to character. Under such 
circumstances, the possibility of the 
abuse of power certainly exists; and New 
York is by no means the only city where 
such complaints have arisen. The presence 
of a good woman on the board, to whom 
a wronged teacher can appeal, is an effi- 
cient check upon the evil. 
-+Oe 

New York in this respect is far behind 
Boston, Chicago, and many other pro- 
gressive cities, which have had women on 
their school boards for years. In New 
York, the school board is appointed by 
the Mayor, not elected by the voters. 
Some years ago the Mayor was induced to 
appoint two ladies, Mrs. Agnew and Miss 
Grace Dodge. They did excellent service. 
But there were always more politicians 
pushing for a place on the school board 
than could find room there; and, the 
‘‘pull” of the politicians being stronger 
than that of the women, the Mayor de- 
cided that he must keep these positions 
for political workers. Ever since, the 
best efforts of the friends of the schools 
to secure the appointment of women have 
been unavailing. 

es a 

The Kansas State Grange passed strong 
resolutions at its recent annual meeting in 
favor of woman suffrage, and elected 
women to six of its thirteen offices. 





evoked much enthusiasm by waving the 
| national flag, and asking what that meant 
if not the citizens’ right to vote? 


——— —_~@ 


Reports from 714 precincts of Kansas 
| show that 24 per cent. of the Party Pro- 
hibitionists, 28 per cent. of the Demo- 
| crats, 22 per cent. of the Populists, and 
| 22 per cent. of the Republicans refrained 
from expressing themselves either for or 
against the woman suffrage amendment. 
| This demonstrates that a vigorous educa- 
tional campaign is still needed in that 
| State. The same old objections need to 
| be answered. People need to be con- 
| vinced of the justice of the cause. Such a 


| campaign can best be had by enabling | 


| Kansas women to vote in the next Presi- 
| dential election. That would appeal to 
every man and every woman. 
it was over, every one would have con- 
sidered the question and be ready to vote 
in its favor. 


Mme. Casimir-Perier, wife of the presi- 
dent of the republic, has organized a 
crusade against the use of birds’ breasts, 
and wings for decorative purposes, and a 
movement thus authorized is likely to be 
attended with success. If Paris gives the 
word, of course England and America 
will abandon this barbarous custom ; other- 
wise we, too, may find a plague descend- 
ing upon us rivaling those of Egypt, 
from the multiplication of insects. 


+e 
Mr. Charles Follen Adams, ‘‘Yawcob 


Strauss,” has just issued, through L. Prang 
& Co., four of his best dialect poems in 


ents: ‘*Vas Marriage a Failure,” ‘‘Leed!c 
Yawcob Strauss,” its sequel ‘ Yawcob’s 
Dribulations,” and ‘*‘Der Oak and. Der 
Vine”’ which Mrs. Lucy Stone thought a 
good argument for equal rights. These 
are unique, especially the booklet called 
the ‘‘Long-handled Dipper” published last 
year. Of this the late Oliver Wendell 
Holmes said in a letter to the author: ‘I 
thank you for the fresh draught from this 
long-handled tin dipper, which you have 


Some of my best drinks, when I was a boy 
nut dipper, but that was not destined to 


ceptacles. I have always had a great like 
ing for Yawcob and his young hopeful, 
and I hope they will long continue to 
make the world bappier by their domestic 
history and family portraits.” 


or 





The following firms, in addition to those 
already mentioned, contributed to the 


O. Wilbur & Son, Philadelphia, Cocoa 
Theta; John H. Lee, Boston, Cleveland 
Baking Powder; W. S. Ayer, Boston, 
Hygienic Coftee; W. H. Lord, Dedham, 
Fish; Mr. Spooner, Boston, Huckins 
Soup; N. Y. Biscuit Co., Cambridgeport, 
Biscuits; Cady K. Peck, Boston, Jellies; 
Chocolate Menier, New York, Chocolate; 
Potter Wrightington, Pennink, Manager, 
Boston, Flour, Breakfast Food and Cereal 
Coffee; Le Roy Salt Co., Bailey, Boston, 
Salt; Rumford Chemical Works, Provi- 
dence, R. I., Horsford Baking Powder; 
Charles Whiton, Cambridgeport, Ply- 
mouth Rock Gelatine; Bugbee, Boston, 
Baker’s Chocolate; Johnson, Boston, 
Educator, Coffee, and Wa-ha-ba; Holway, 
Boston, Crystal Blue, Mince-meat and 
Boot Polish; Treat, Boston, Not-a-Bone 
Codfish; Alfred Pierce, Boston, Fould’s 
Wheat Germ Meal. 


~<~@ 
> 





The Odessa correspondent of the Lon- 
don Daily News says: ‘‘Several Russian 
journals urge that the only satisfactory 
treatment of Armenia will be to detach it 
from Turkish rule and make it autono- 
mous under the united protection of the 
signatory powers of the Berlin treaty.” 
They say that Russia would make short 
work of the Kurds, who are a herd of 
human wolves, and ought to be extermi- 


the interest of women and children. 


~~ 
> 





The committee on marriage and divorce 
laws, appointed by the National Reform 


Philadelphia last weck. The efforts of 
this committee have been directed to the 
securing of uniform laws through the 





And when | 


booklet form, suitable for Christmas pres- | 


made a rival to the ‘Old Oaken Bucket.’ | 
of fifteen at Andover, were from a cocoa- | 


immortality, like the more fortunate re- | 


Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Fair: H. | 


nated or reduced to absolute subjection, in | 


Association, held its annual meeting in | 


operation of comissions created by the 
several State Legislatures. Twenty-two 
States have appointed Commissioners, 
who have held four joint meetings. Much 
progress has been made in the study of 
the subject, the comparison of the laws of 
the several States, and the preparation of 
a uniform statute. But, as we have re- 
peatediy pointed out, the appointment of 
some experienced and sensible women on 
these commissions would be eminently 
desirable. It is obviously unsuitable that 
this particular question should be decided 
without the women’s ppint of view being 
represented. r 





a 
> 





The Toledo Woman Suffrage Associa- 
| tion held a beautiful memorial service on 
December 5 in recognition of the services 
| rendered to it during the first twenty 
| years of its activity by the late Hon. 
| Edward Bissell of that city. 





2 
or 





AMERICA’S FIRST WOMAN VOTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


| An interesting item of history was sent 
| me by our former highly esteemed pastor, 
| Rev. Cyrus A. Roys, who now occupies 
| the Unitarian pulpit at Uxbridge, Mass. 
| The item was found in an appendix to an 
| historical address, as follows: 


Among the honorable women not a few, 
who have joined their names and fortunes 
to the Taft family (in Uxbridge), men- 
tion should be made of the wife of Josiah, 
the son of David. The days of her widow- 
hood were times of serious trouble for 
the colonies. Her husband died in 1756. 
The French and Indian War was at hand; 
the Revolution not far distant. A requi- 
sition was made on the town of Uxbridge 
for a certain sum of money for colonial 
purposes. A meeting of the legal voters 
was held, to see if the money should be 

granted. The estate of Josiah Taft paid 
| the largest tax in Uxbridge, and his son, 
| Bazaleel, was a minor; but, with a strong 
sense of justice that there should be ‘‘no 
taxation without representation,” the 
citizens decided that the widow of Josiah 
Taft should vote upon the question. She 
| did so, and her vote Was tie one that de- 
| cided in the affirmative that the money 
should be paid. 


Mr. Roys shows his bent in favor of 
| justice to women by adding to the above 
| quotation the following remark : 


It is a very interesting bit of history, 
and one of the curious things about it is 
that the account sees the personality of 
the woman sunk in that of her husband. 
She was the widow of Josiah, who was 
the son of David, etc. Wouldn’t it strike 
| Our ears as very ridiculous if any one 
| should say of a man that he was the 
widower of Mary, who was the daughter 
of Eunice, etc.? 


Mrs. Taft must have been the first 
woman in this country to cast a municipal 
ballot. ANNA GARDNER. 

Nantucket, Dec. 14, 1894. 


" 
or 








WOMEN GUARDIANS OF THE POOR. 

The movement in this State to have 
more women made Overseers of the Poor 
has its parallel on the other side of the 
ocean. In England, for many years, wom- 
en have been doing excellent service as 
Poor Law guardians. A meeting was 
lately held in London to consider the best 
means of arousing interest in the matter 
of Poor Law reform, with special refer- 
ence to the election of more women as 
guardians. The Ear! of Meath, who pre- 
sided, read the following letter from 
Professor Huxley: 


On the general question of engaging 
women in administrative duties, 1 am 
quite on your side. They want education 
in this direction more than any other. The 
best of women are apt to be a little weak 
| in the great practical arts of give-and-take 
and putting up with a beating, and a 
little too strong in their belief in the 
efficacy of government. Men learn about 
| these things in the course of their 
ordinary business ; women have no chance 
in home-life, and the boards and councils 
will be capital schools for them. Again, 
in the public interest it well be well; 
women are more naturally economical 
than men, and have none of our false 
| shame about looking after pence. More- 
| over, they don’t job for any but their 
| lovers, husbands and children, so that we 
| know the worst. 


| The Archbishop of Canterbury’s Chap- 
lain wrote: 


His Grace feels most strongly how im- 
portant it is that the power which is to 
| be conferred should be placed in the 
| hands of those who are in every way best 
| fitted to use it for the good of the people; 

none are better qualified than qualified 
| women. 
Mr. H. H. Fowler wrote: 


Having regard to the fact that so large 
a proportion of the inmates of our work- 
houses are women and children, it seems 





to me of vital importance that competent 
women should take their part in the Poor 
Law administration. 


PE 
FAIR PLAY FOR LADY SOMERSET. 


The Boston Daily Transcript of Dec. 
8, says, editorially : 


It stands to reason that newspapers to 
whom Gaiety Girls are the true and only 
interesting type of womanhood are finding 
the amiable Lady Henry Somerset, bril- 
liant as she is, something of an ogre and 
bore. It is a saddening test of the taste 
and character controlling American jour- 
nalists to-day in our cities. Miss Willard 
says that the current paragraphs about 
this brave and brilliant Englishwoman’s 
so called ‘‘crusade” in this country are 
very nearly cruel to a woman who came to 





this country avowedly to study quietly 
‘our customs and politics, and with no 
| intention to instruct a whole country or 
/to attack anything. When the New 
York reporters flocked about Lady Henry 
| Somerset on her arrival and quizzed her, 
| she spoke of the recent crusades in Lon- 
| don against flagrant indecencies in low- 
| Class theatres, and expressed her hearty 
| wish that all such evils might be abated 
| on both sides of the sea. At once it was 
said, and it has been ceaselessly repeated, 
that Lady Henry came here to organize 
a crusade, to cultivate a fad and so forth. 
She is certainly deeply and practically in- 
| terested in all that has any relation to 
| highest cultivation and freedom of human- 
| ity, and she is daily found in good works, 
| Dow at a convention, now at a meeting at 
Mrs. Bull’s house, and she speaks on suf- 
frage whenever she can be of service to 
the cause that she and Miss Willard have 
at heart. Titles are, however, a sort of 
natural romantic bait to our democracy, 
and a fiercer light than ever beat upon 
a native-born reformer like Miss Willard 
inevitably falls upon the lady who is as- 
sociated with her. The American press 
has long ago accepted and honored the 
exceptional and intellectual ability and 
| rare devotion to public ends of Miss Wil- 
lard, and it is with pleasure that in her 
| name we ask of it fair play and gentler 
courtesy for that most interesting and 
admirable example of the ‘new woman,” 
in the best sense of that abused term, 
Lady Henry Somerset. 








— <o-— ts 
THE ISAAC C0, LEWIS CHIMES. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

‘Joy to the world! The Lord is Come.” 
While reading the account of the success- 
ful Suffrage Fair in the WOMAN’s JoUR- 
NAL, the old familiar tune rings out upon 
the air, and I pause to listen, while 
memories fraught with pleasure and sad- 
ness crowd eachother. Pleasure, because 
of the joy and gladness that was brought 
to 80 many weary and discouraged hearts 
by the kindly ministrations and benevo- 
lence of Isaac C. Lewis, beeause of the 
noble example he has left for honorable 
and upright living, because of personal 
memories preeious and tender. Sadness, 
because of the ‘*voice that is still” and of 
the vacant place that can never be filled. 

It was a happy conception of his life 
companion to perpetuate his memory by 
presenting a beautiful and costly set of 
chimes to St. Paul’s Universalist Church, 
to which he was so devoted. 

‘*The greatest good to the largest num- 
ber’’ was the keynote of Mr. Lewis’s daily 
life, and it was fitting that his memorial 
should be one that may bring hope and 
inspiration to those into whose lives little 
music comes, as well as pleasure to their 
more favored fellow-creatures. 

A pathetic incident in connection 
with these chimes came under my notice 
recently. It was on Saturday, just at 
dusk. The one engaged to play the 
chimes was evidently practising; a driz- 
zling rain was falling, and as I looked out 
of my window, almost in the shadow of 
the beautiful Mission Building (Mr. 
Lewis’s gift to the City Mission), there 
stood a man to all appearance ‘“‘one of 
the least of these,” with uplifted hat and 
bowed head. As the last notes of ‘‘Nearer, 
my God, to Thee” died out, he quietly re- 
placed his hat and walked away. 

The chimes were dedicated and rung 
for the first time on Oct. 21, the eighty- 
second anniversary of Mr. Lewis’s birth. 
On Dec. 7, at 11.30, the first anniversary 
of his death, the following selections were 
played: ‘Come Ye Disconsolate;” ‘In 
the Sweet Bye and Bye;” ‘‘There’ll Be 
No Sorrow There.” : 

Ring, sweet bells! Ring your sweetest 
notes for him who stood for equal rights 
and righteousness for all. 


‘There is no death! What seems so is 
transition ; 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call death. 
“In that great cloister’s stillness and seclusion 
By guardian angels led, 
Safe from temptation, safe from sin’s pollution, 
He lives, whom we call dead.” ‘ 
° 8. E. 8. 
Meriden, Conn., Dec. 16, 1894. 








CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE will be 
given a Christmas supper by the Thought 
and Work Club of Salem, Mass., this 
evening. Mrs. Livermore will deliver her 
new lecture, ‘‘Foremothers.” 


Mrs. ELIZABETH CaDy STANTON and her 
daughter, Mrs. STANTON-BLATCH, discuss 
the question of an educational test for 
suffrage in this week’s WOMAN's JOUR- 
NAL. Mrs. Blatch is opposed to an edu- 
cational qualification, and Mrs. Stanton is 
in favor of one. 


Miss KATE FIELD has received from 
the French government a well merited 
recognition of her literary services, and of 
her work in behalf of free art. She has 
been presented the ‘Academic Palm” 
and named as “Officier de I’Instruction 
Publique.” 

Miss ELIZABETH COOK, fellow in phy- 
siology, has been awarded the first Bastin 
prize, amounting to $50. The prize is 
offered by the Chicago Woman’s Club for 
the best research work in the natural 
sciences done by a woman in the Chicago 
University. 

Mrs. ALICE MooRE McComas lately 
lectured on woman suffrage to a large audi- 
ence at the meeting of the Single Tax 
Club of Los Angeles, Cal. Mr. Abbot 
Kinney spoke in the negative, but the Los 
Angeles Herald says the sympathy of the 
audience was evidently with equal suf- 
frage. 

Miss KATE ADAMs has been appointed 
by Governor-elect Morrill of Kansas as 
clerk in the office which he is soon to 
enter. Miss Adams has had a good deal 
of experience with important office work, 
having filled responsible positions in the 
U. 5. Pension Office and in the office of 
the clerk of the U. S. Circuit Court. 


Mrs. A. J. GORDON has retired from 
the presidency of the Boston W. C, T. U. 
after fifteen years of faithful service. 
For two years Mas. Gordon has felt the 
need of rest. Her cares in the church 
work and in the training school have 
greatly increased, and she insisted that it 
was time for the Union to choose a.new 
leader. Mrs. Emily A. McLaughlin was 
elected her successor. 


Miss SARAH L. TEMPLE, superintendent 
of the Framingham (Mass.) Hospital and 
Training School for Nurses, recently re- 
signed her position on account of ill 
health. The board of directors refused 
to accept the resignation, but granted 
Miss Temple a vacation of six weeks. She 
accepted and will return to her duties at 
the end of six weeks. She has been sup- 
erintendent since the school and hospital 
opened, in March, 1893. 


Miss JEAN Day, 224 W. Canton Street, 
Boston, is a skilled piano-tuner. This 
young lady is meeting with the opposi- 
tion which a woman always encounters 
in entering upon a novel line of work, 
but she has given complete satisfaction to 
those who have committed their pianos 
to her care. Miss Day was being edu- 
cated as a musician, and showed great 
promise, but was compelled to quit her 
studies owing to the partial failure of 
her eyesight. We wish her success. 


Mrs. EK. 8. TEAD is the only woman in 
the country who selects subjects for illus- 
trating in the Sunday school periodicals. 
As many as 20,000 sets of these illustra- 
tions go to Australia, Africa and other 
foreign countries each year. When the 
subjects are selected, a well-known New 
York artist paints an oil painting, por- 
traying as well as possible the writer’s 
idea of the story, and from this come the 
many thousand pictures which delight 
the Sunday school scholars all over the 
world. 

THE Misses SWANN are three Louis- 
ville girls who have made a success as 
designers and carvers of choice furniture. 
In 1880 Miss Laura Swann made a cedar 
chest, and sold it for $35. Miss Josie tried 
her hand on a wardrobe, which was sold 
for $40. The third sister designed and 
executed a six-piece suite, which was 
quickly sold for $215. The father then 
fitted up a shop for the girls. They pre- 
pare work only on orders, and seek only 
the best trade. No duplications are per- 
mitted. The designs, the construction, 
the carving, are all done by the three 
sisters. Wealthy families in nearly all 
the Eastern cities have their work. Secre- 
tary Carlisle and Senator Blackburn, 
Starin, the New York boat magnate, and 
many others have specimens in the shape 
of tables, chairs, sideboards, bric-a-brac 
stands, hat racks, and bed and parlor 
suites. 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO MRS. STANTON. 


BASINGSTOKE, ENG., Nov. 25, 1894. 

My honored Mother: A few days since, 
you wrote asking my opinion of a letter 
of yours in the WomMAN’s JOURNAL of 
Nov. 3. As you represent a growing 
body of opinion in America, and addressed 
the wide constituency of the JOURNAL, I 
beg leave to express my {thoughts in an 
equally public way. 

When I opened the JouRNAL of the third 
instant, my eye caught the column headed 
‘Ignorant Suffrage no Failure,” and as I 
read the convincing quotations from 
Frederick Douglass, thinking you were 
the person quoting them, I was filled 
with a spirit of self-gratification, that the 
previous arguments we had had on this 
subject had evidently told upon your for- 
mer position. Imagine my humiliation 
when I found at the bottom of the article, 
not your name, but William Lloyd Garri- 
son’s. My chagrin while reading the next 
letter, which was really yours, was only 
saved from being of a most painful char- 
acter by the thought that I could claim 
Mr. Garrison as one of my personal friends, 
at least. 

People are ever raising to themselves 
fetiches to worship in government, as in 
every thing else. No sooner is one Golden 
Calf,—as, for instance, that it is only the 
man with a money-bag who has a stake 
in the country,—been torn down, than 
another is erected. The idea of restrict- 
ing the suffrage to those who can read and 
write is another fetich. Now, my dear 
mother, if you have the heart to re-read 
the letter in which you invite us to fall 
down and worship this fetich, you will 
find that throughout you imply that if a 
person can read and write, he is ‘‘enlight- 
ened” and ‘‘educated,’”’ and if he cannot 
read and write, he is “ignorant.” I am 
sure, if you will frankly appeal to your 
knowledge of the world, you will be 
forced to admit that many a person who 
could satisfy even you in the*‘intelligence” 
of his reading, nay, more, who could sat- 
isfy a board of examiners of his collegiate 
accomplishments, is lamentably ignorant; 
while many a man, without a sign of the 
3 Rs about him, is gifted with the sterling 
commonsense and abiding honesty which 
the school of life’s experience teaches. 

But you go still further, and call every 
American citizen who was born in Europe, 
and who cannot read or write the English 
language, an “ignorant foreigner.” Pei- 
haps you forgot that the nations of Europe 
have their public school systems. Take 
Germany, for instance; probably not a 
son of the Fatherland arrives in New York 
who has not had quite as good a common 
school education as the average man of 
the proletariat born in the United States. 
I thick I am right in saying that you can- 
not read, write, or speak a word of Ger- 
man. Now, I not only affirm that you 
would not be an “ignorant foreigner,” if 
you landed in Germany, but I declare,if you 
were given the franchise there, you would 
be the most inteligent voter in the whole 
Empire on women’s questions. Of course 
Ido not mean to contend that every for- 
eigner in America is as well-informed as 
you would be in Germany; but I do say 
that the proletariat, whether able to read 
or not, can give a more valuable opinion 
than any other class upon such a question, 
for example, as the housing of the poor. 
As our ability to feel our own needs is not 
bounded by our linguistic accomplish- 
ments, neither should our power to remedy 
them through government be so bounded. 
Because you overlook the fact that the 
conditions of the poor are so much harder 
than yours or mine, you are led to 
argue that “the ignorant classes do not 
need the suffrage more than the enlight- 
ened, but just the reverse.’’ Every work- 
ing man needs the suffrage more than I 
do, but there is another who needs it 
more than he does, just because conditions 
are more galling, and that is the working 
woman. 

You warn us that ‘‘Wise men see what 
a strain it (the ignorant vote) is on our 
institutions.”” I here derive great com- 
fort that you did not quote wise women 
in support of your contentions, but left 
the burden to men. As you omit to name 
these wise men, I cannot challenge their 
right to the title; but, certain it is, their 
wisdom is free of any historical basis. The 
heaviest strain on American institutions 
was the Civil War and all the upheaval 
that preceded it; but surely the ‘“igno- 
rant vote’ was not then the disturbing 
cause. And has not a government by an 
aristocracy of ‘ intellect’ been tried? 
Why, my dear mother, right in our own 
country a government of the ‘‘educated”’ 
ruled over a wide area for generations. 
Before the war, the whole southern sec- 
tion of the United States was ruled by its 
men who could “read and write.” They 
had it all their own way, and what did 
they do with their power? No, no, we 
are ever vainly trying to get morals and 
character out of intellect, but they grow 
on quite other soil. I recommend to all 


\ worshippers of the ‘‘reading and writing” 
\fetich, the re-perusal of ‘‘The Tempest,” 
. n which Shakespeare shows how the in- 
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tellect can be awakened, and yet the man 
remain a Caliban in morals. 

But do not understand that, if it were 
possible to separate the truthful, the up- 
right, the conscientious and the loving 
from their weaker fellowmen, I would 
advocate a government of an aristocracy 
of the moral; for I would not, and on 
this ground, that government is not the 
end of man, but merely a method of ex- 
pressing collective thought, and achieving 
concerted action. And the thought is not 
collective if any human being capable of 
thought is excluded. We cannot escape 
the law that society is never stronger 
than its weakest link. Hence the wisdom 


of having the weakest link brought out in | 


full light of day, freely showing its weak- 
ness, 80 that flaws may be corrected. If 
the strong links neve: were made to feel 
the detriment to themselves, individually 
and collectively, of the existence of the 
weak, nothing would be done to improve 
the feeble. Let the illiterate man ex- 
press himself, he is not ignorant on all 
sides; and let the mistakes which arise 
from his limitations stand as stumbling 
blocks in the paths of the wise, so that his 
power for evil may bring conviction of 
his need for help. 

Again, you assert that “if a foreigner 
can read and write the English language 
intelligently, he has taken the first step 
towards understanding the spirit of our 
institutions and the duties of citizenship.” 
Let me assure you the spirit of freedom 
is not a treasure hidden in America, but is 
everywhere throbbing in the heart of 
growing Democracy. I do not call the 
man ignorant or wanting in an under- 
standing of Republican principles who, 
under the grinding, economic conditions of 
the Old World, stints himself to lay by, 
little by little, his passage money across 
the Atlantic, hoping to find in America a 
broader freedom for himself; but I do call 
ignorant, and a real danger to the State, 
the educated man, born and bred in a 
Republic, who devotes his highest ener- 
gies to money getting and neglects his 
every duty asa citizen. Monarchy is the 
true government for the lazy; a Republic 
calls for energy, and true it is that the 
actual voters will form the government. 
And if the “treading and writing,” ‘‘in- 
telligent,” ‘* enlightened,” ‘‘educated,”’ 
‘‘wise,”’ **moral’” American won’t soil his 
hands with politics, let him at least be 
thankful that he has the “ ignorant” 
masses to give him that necessary thing— 
& government. 

Yours ever devotedly, 
HARRIET STANTON BLATCH. 
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MARY GREW TO PENNSYLVANIA SUF- 
FRAGISTS, 


The following letter was addressed by 
Mary Grew, honorary president, to the 
Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Society in 
Convention Assembled at West Chester: 


Dear Friends and Fellow-Laborers : Being 
prevented by lack of health from person- 
ally attending the twenty-fifth annual 
meeting of our Society, I send to you my 
All Hail! and God Speed! This Anniver- 
sary should be a day of thanksgiving for 
victories gained, and for bright prospects, 
opening before us, of final and complete 
triumph of our great and long-continued 
struggle for the establishment of a ‘‘gov- 
ernment of the people, for the people, 
and by the people.” Until that triumph 
shall come, the Government of these 
United States will be, as it has been from 
its initiation, a practical denial of the 
principles upon which it professes to be 
founded. By its own confession it is un- 
just, and a tyranpy. 

The bugle cry which rang cut to the 
nation, forty years ago, summoning it to 
make its boasted professions true, and 
which has been repeated in louder and 
still louder tones during all those years, 
has at last awakened our land. 

Hosts of brave men and women have 
rallied around our standard of political 
justice for women, and this great question 
is debated by the press, the legislatures, 
and the ecclesiastical assemblies of Amer- 
ica, with zeal and eloquenoe and power, 
worthy of its vital importance to the 
family, the State and the Church. 

What does the retrospect of forty years 
reveal? The little one has become a thou- 
sand. ‘he trembling hope, the strug- 
gling faith, born of confidence in the 
omnipotence of truth and righteousness, 
have become glorious certainty. The por- 
tents of the dawning day are bright for 
us. In two States woman stands the 
poiitical peer of her brother; three States 
seem nearly ready to thus enfranchise 
her, if indeed one of them has not already 
done so.* ‘I'wenty-six States have already 
given to women some form of restricted 
suffrage. 

Therefore let this be our day of thanks- 
giving. Yet we boast not as one who puts 
off hisarmor. The victory is not yet won. 
Ignorance, vice, selfishness, arrogance, 
love of power, are still in the fleld against 
our cause; and, stranger and sadder still, 
allied with these is the opposition of good 
men and women misled by false theories 
of duty and expediency. None of these 
things move us to discouragement. They 
inspire our energy. From all the past 
we gather courage. We will not know 
defeat. 

It used to be said of the Abolitionists 
that they never knew when they were de- 
feated. Because they never were defeated. 
Occasionally in an encounter ‘‘cast down,” 





*At the date of the meeting, the result of the 
Kansas election had not been received. 





that ov could not be. Let us go on, 
friends, hopefully, faithfully, indefatiga- 
bly; doing with our might what our 
hands fird to do. 
“For Right is Right, since God is God ; 
And Right the day must win, 
To doubt would be disloyalty 
To falter would be sin.” 
Mary Grew. 
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EDUCATED SUFFRAGE AGAIN. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The extracts from the speeches of Fred- 
erick Douglass and Wendell Phillips, 
quoted in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL by 
William Lloyd Garrison, have no signifi- 
cance from the disfranchised woman’s 
standpoint. An educational qualification 
for the colored race in the South, where 
there were no free schools, and they had 
been forbidden to read and write, and it 
was & penal offence to teach them, would 
have been the height of injustice. But in 
the North, where we have had free schools 
for centuries, and even in some States 
laws making education compulsory, there 
is no excuse for ignorance, and every 
stimulus to education should be applied 
to those who are to take part in govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Phillips belonged to the governing 
class. He was in full possession of the 
rights and privileges of his class. Hence 
he had a direct power in protecting his 
own interests, as well as those of the 
State. Universal male suffrage did not 
place him below the ignorant native and 
foreign masses as women are. If he had 
been compelled to fight half a century 
for the smallest civil rights, if he had 
suffered the humiliation of seeing the cul- 
tured class to which be belonged, denied 
a voice in the government, while the 
ignorant masses, hostile to his class, had 
a direct influence in legislation, I think 
his opinion would have been essentially 
changed. 

A rapidly increasing class of educated 
women demand the right of suffrage for 
their own protection, as well as for the 
best interests of the State, and they have 
a right to call a halt on any farther en- 
franchisement of the ignorant masses, 
until the better element in society is 
fully recognized in the government. Our 
rulers have no excuse for their fears of 
the ignorant and vicious classes of women. 
They have it in their power to extend the 
suffrage to the best class, on an educa- 
tional qualification. Begin with them 
until, in combination with the best class 
of men, the ignorance, poverty and vice 
of the remainder are reduced to a mini- 
mum. With compulsory education, and 
the same code of morals for man and 
woman in social life, there would be a 
gradual elevation of both sexes. 

' ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 

26 West 61st Street, New York. 
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A WOMAN’S DAILY. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The News of Mansfield, Ohio, of Decem- 
ber 5, was brought out entirely by women 
under the auspices of the Woman’s League 
of that city. Mr. W.S. Cappeller, presi- 
dent of the company owning the News, is 
justly proud of the'work done. The paper 
is of sixteen pages replete with news, and 
every department complete. One of the 
humorous features is the ‘‘Man’s Depart- 
ment,” which is very well filled with mat- 
ter prepared after the style of that served 
up by men under the heading ‘*'Woman’s 
Department.” While it will doubtless 
cause many to smile, it is possible that 
some may think it just as reasonable as 
that which is thought all right and proper 
for the sisterhood to read. 

Mrs. Henrietta M. Hott was managing 
editor, with an able staft of fourteen as- 
sistants. The business interests were 
looked after by nine ladies, and fifteen 
advertising solicitors secured over forty 
columns of display advertising and a 
quantity of ‘*specials.” Forty-five can- 
vassers looked after the sale of the sheet, 
being amply provided with private car- 
riages put at their disposal by their 
owners. It is said that some of the fair 
news girls received as high as five dollars 
a copy. The proceeds, estimated to be 
$700, will go to promote the interests of 
a Working Woman’s Club. 

The Woman’s League is composed of 
delegates from other organizations of wo- 
men, seventeen in all. Its broad platform 
may be noted from the fact that all classes 
are represented, including Jewish, Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian and Congregational, 
ladies’ aid societies, the W. C. T. U., the 
Non-partisan W. C. T. U., Sorosis, Library 
Association, and Woman’s Relief Corps. 
The officers are, president, Dr. Finley; 
vice - presidents, Mrs. Finfrock, Mrs. 
Eichelberger; secretary, Mrs. Marshall; 
treasurer, Mrs. Gau3. 

Mr. Cappeller is a former president of 
the National Editorial Association and 
one of its most popular members, 
He is in favor of all progressive move- 
ments and deserves the thanks of all 
women for thus 5 ’ their sisters a 
chance to show the lin getting out 





they were ‘‘not destroyed;” they knew 
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a paper, and devising a novel means to 
raise money for charity. 
CAROLINE A. HULINE. 
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HELP POOR MOTHERS. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass., DEC. 13, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I think it possible that among your 
readers some may be able and willing to 
extend a helping hand to a class of women 
who need it very much. 

I have had in charge for many years a 
charitable work, having for its object the 
assistance of destitute mothers with young 
infants. The usual method of helping 
such a mother is to send her as domestic 
to a family who will receive her infant 
also, in consideration for which the mother 
accepts low wages, or in some cases works 
for board only. 

Lately the subject has been complicated 
by the application of women who have 
been intemperate, but are desirous to re- 
form; and if we could find them places 
where they would not be exposed to temp- 
tation, would become industrious and de- 
serving members of society. I have lately 
secured a good home for one such woman 
in a town in Maine, where she is happy 
herself, and gives satisfaction to the family 
who have engaged her. 

May I ask the attention of your Maine 
readers to this note? Or, indeed, those of 
any places where there is no exposure to 
the liquor temptation. 

To those who wish to understand our 
work more fully, I shall be glad so send a 
Report. 





L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 
a 
SPIRITUALLY MINDED WOMAN. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. Sarah A. Underwood, in the 
Religio-Philosophical Journal, published a 
loving and appreciative tribute to the late 
Mrs. Rosa Miller Avery, from which we 
quote the following extracts: 

Rosa Miller grew up to womanhood in a 
liberty-loving, freedom-demanding atmos- 
phere of thought and expression, for her 
father was strongly liberal in his religious 
convictions, and her mother soon per- 
ceived that women as a sex were as nearly 
enslaved, according to then existing laws, 
as the negroes were as a race; and all 
these influences had their eftect upon the 
character and thought of the young daugh- 
ter of the household. The whole State 
and neighborhood, however, was at that 
time in spiritual ferment, the result of the 
anti-slavery discussions and persecutions. 
Religious discussions were also every- 
where rampant from the same cause, and 
the writer recalls Mrs. Avery’s vividly 
described recollection of the horror with 
which she, a little girl of near his own 
age, listened to the heretical doubt of a 
minister’s son—little Bob Ingersoll, whose 
father preached somewhere in the vicinity 
—in regard to God and heaven and hell, 
expressed to her one afternoon when the 
two children, Rosa and Robbie, had 
wandered off into a field or orchard, and 
discussed theology from childish stand- 
points. Meeting Ingersoll in later years, 
Mrs. Avery reminded him of this early 
discussion, and spoke to him of her own 
spiritual experiences; to which the good- 
natured but agnostic Colonel replied: 
‘*Well, I have no objection to your theory 
—and if it’s true, I'll be as ready to flap 
my wings as any of you!” ... 

As she has frequently said to the writer, 
the unseen spiritual world was as real to 
her as this material earth, and prospec. 
tive death, so-called, had no terrors for 
her. This feeling gave her a spiritual 
fearlessness in speaking her thought on 
all subjects, even to those who widely dif- 
fered from all her conclusions, philo 
sophical, religious, political or moral, but 
uttered in her kind, sweet voice, with 
smiling eyes; and looking upon the lovely 
face, framed in later years in a hal» of 
wavy silver locks, no opponent could fee! 
angry or burt at her wildly spoken but 
decided statement of her own views. 

When she married Cyrus Avery —a 
kindred soul—at twenty-three, and made 
her new home with him in Ashtabula, O., 
true to her education and liberty-loving 
instincts, she began a propaganda of anti- 
slavery teaching, and organized the first 
Abolition society known there. drawing 
down upon her head the anathemas of the 
clergy @ that date; but many warm- 
hearted, wealthy and independent men 
and women of that town sympathized 
with her, and the result was before long a 
church organized upon the broadest liber- 
ty-loving principles. During all her life 
she was active in all organizations for 
purer living and wide personal liberty, 
although still keeping in the line of ortho- 
dox faith interpreted by her own spiritual 
knowledge... . 

It would be well for the world if one 
part of her individual creed were adopted 
by every one. She writes: ‘‘It is one of 
the articles of my religious creed to faith 
fully perform all promises—to keep my 
word so that every one can feel concern- 
ing me that I can be depended on, for I 





honor and admire persons I can trust. 
Integrity in little things is supremely 
beautiful to me.” 

Above all things else, nearly, was Rosa 
Miller Avery’s devotion to the enfran- 
chisement of her own sex. For this she 
worked from girlhood to her death, and it 
is to be regretted that her last illness kept 
her from the enjoyment of casting the 
small bit of a ballot which many thou- 
sand Chicago’s women were allowed 
to vote a few days before her departure. 
She was an active and honored member 
of the Cook County Suffrage Association, 
the State Suffrage Association, the Na- 
tional Council of Women, and was the 
organizer and first President of the An- 
thony Suffrage Club of this city. She 
wrote constantly for the pressin behalf of 
woman’s freedom, and was the dear friend 
of many leading women. Her home was 
adorned with many pictures and souve- 
nirs of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan 
B. Anthony, Lucy Stone, Lydia Maria 
Child, Lucretia Mott, and others, and 
her home was always open for suf- 
frage meetings wherever she lived. When 
she first moved into her Edgewater home, 
she wrote me: 


Rose Cottage is humanity’s home. I 
never shall relax or stop my efforts until 
victory is perched upon our banners. 
The woman’s movement, and suffrage sen- 
timent will do more than all or everything 
else to rid the world of religious bigotry 
and infidel superstitions concerning wom- 
en. It is the infidel influence of heathen 
legends founded and grafted on Chris- 
tianity that has wronged and robbed wo- 
manhood as far back as the history of the 
human race is known. It is the result of 
material manifestation of power, and not 
the spiritual purpose of the majesty and 
oneness of the masculine and feminine 
elements in the union of their individual 
and relative strength which makes one 
the special need of the other in the social, 
spiritual, political and financial world, as 
well as in the sacred and limited enclosure 
which we call home. To spiritualize 
religion, to humanize politics, to liberalize 
the lust for creeds and church confine- 
ment, is to work directly for woman, or 
equal suffrage—it is the rock bottom of all 
reforms. 

But, though so earnest as a reformer, 
Mrs. Avery was essentially a most wo- 
manly woman, devoted to her home and 
husband, and she was a proud and loving 
mother and grandmother. She was re- 
fined and cordial in manner, keeping al- 
ways a wonderful air of girlishness and 
youth, which the fresh tints of her lovely 
face did not belie. She had an althetic 
taste in the adornment of her person and 
her home, and prided herself on her skill 
as a cook and housekeeper. In a letter 
she says: 

Very many women hate housework, and 
I am content that such ought not to 
engage in it, if possible, but every 
vocation has its drudgery, and unless it 


were so we could not see the divine side of 


any kind of work. Gardening, house- 
work, the care of animals, such things are 
my life and heaven; I love housework. 


And in » note inviting me to lunch at 
Rose Cottage she says: 


‘Over the cups” you know we can chat 
and prognosticate of the future. Eating 
is a symbol of spiritual significance when 
rightly considered, apart from the vulgar 
taste of a gourmand. Eating and drink- 
ing is typical of the sustenance of the 
spirit and spiritual ‘‘ waters’ without 
money and without price. It ought to be 
simplified as a cup of refreshment with a 
few sweetmeats and crackers, for life is 
too full and busy with the spiritual work- 
ers to look after the physical more than is 
absolutely necessary. 


In another letter she writes: 


There are no furnishings more to my 
mind than that of a well-selected library. 
Books are the mind and understanding 
and shadows of the intellectually great 
and good, who are all living somewhere, 
and must come very near to those who 
can digest the intellectual and spiritual 
sustenance, and dispense it to others. 


An all-pervading spirit of lovingness 
animated Mrs. Avery’s correspondence, 
conversation and daily life. The letters 
before me are filled with loving refer- 
ences to ‘‘son,” his wife and babies, and 
to her husband. I may quote, I think, 
without offence, a womanly bit of grand- 
motherliness. Once after a round of visit- 
ing she wrote from her son’s home: 

After all, I shall be glad to get back 
to my home nest again—though | love the 
baby so dearly it will break my heart to 
leave her. She is ‘‘all Foste:”’ from the 
crown of her head to the end of her little 
pink toes, but I love her just as devotedly 
as though she were ‘‘all Avery.” 


And again: 

Daughter Rachel has sent me baby’s 
first shoes for luck to Rose Cottage. Oh, 
those little shoes! I have just filled them 
with kisses. I used to kiss her dear little 
feet almost to a blister. 

Among the reforms advocated by Mrs. 
Avery was that of the cremation of dead 
bodies. Only a year or two ago she 
wrote a logical argument in behalf of the 
substitution of cremation for earth-burial. 
Agreeably to her wishes, the tenement of 
clay which she had out-soared was given 
to the purifying flames at the Crematory 
at Graceland Cemetery, Chicago. Al- 
though the day was exceedingly stormy, 
representatives were present from the 
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y and other suffrage societies 
w Wr” she belonged, aud frum the 
Illinois/ Women’s Press Association, of 
which she was one of the earliest mem- 
bers. Besides the officiating clergyman, 


Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert appro- | 


priately spoke of the work of her de- 
parted friend in behalf of woman and 
reform work. Roses comprised the chief 
floral offerings in memory of her who was 
truly by nature as well as in name a fair 
rose in the garden of humanity, a rose 
now transplanted to a more congenial 
sphere of growth. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


ABOUT WOMEN. WHAT MEN HAVE 
SAID. Chosen and arranged by Rose Por- 
ter. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’sSons. Price, $1.00. 

For every month in the year, sayings 
about women are given by some noted au- 
thor ; one for every day in the month from 
Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, Scott, Words- 
worth, Carlyle, Patmore. Hugo, Thack- 
eray, Tennyson, and Ruskin. ‘The selec- 
tions are very good. with Shakespeare 
easily pre-eminent. One could wish, how. 
ever, that they had been halved and the 
number of authors doubled. Women will 
be interested in reading these varied ex- 
pressions of masculine appreciation, while 
men will look with irterest to see how 
far the impressions made upon other mas- 
culine observers coincide with or differ 
from their own. The little book is as 
graceful and attractive as its subject—an 
ideal Chiistmas giit. H. B. B. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TIONAL History. Edited by Herbert B. 
Adams. Washington. 1893. 

No. 14 of this series is the history of 
Education in Connecticut, by Bernard C. 
Steiner, A., M. of Yale; No. 15 is that of 
Delaware, by Lyman P. Powell, A. B., of 
the Uuiversity of Pennsylvania; No. 16is 
that of Tennessee, by Lucius Salisbury 
Merriam, Ph. D., of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; No. 17 is that of [owa, by Leon- 
ard I. Parker of Iowa College. 

These compilations by the National 
Bureau of Education, of facts and statis- 
tics connected with education in the dif- 
ferent States, afford bases of comparison 
which will be found suggestive by teach- 
ers. Numerous pictures of buildings and 
furnishings show the advances made from 
crude beginnings to elaborate and costly 
equipments. No one can read the history 
of education, as sketched in these vol- 
umes, without rejoicing in the public spirit 
displayed. It is also a matter of congrat- 
ulation that provision is everywhere 
being liberally made for supplying women 
with the means of obtained classical, 
scientific and professional instruction. 

B. B. 8. 


OUR JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD. 
By Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D. With 
Glimpses of Life in Far Off Lands,by Mrs. 
Harriet E. Clark. Hartford, Conn.: A. D. 
Worthington & Co. 1894. Sold only by 
subscription. 

This magnificent octavo volume of 750 
pages is an illustrated record of a year’s 
travel of 40,000 miles through India,China, 
Japan, Australia, New Zealand, Egypt, 
Palestine, Greece, Turkey, Italy, France, 
Spain, etc., with over 200 choice engrav- 
ings, mainly from instantaneous photo- 
graphs taken by the author on the spot, 
withamap. Until recently such a journey 
would have been the labor of a life-time, 
and indeed could hardly bave been taken 
at all. It is a bird’s-eye view of much 
of the Old World, and gives vivid impres- 
sions of the contrasts in the lives and man- 
ners of the human race. The sharp 
division between progress and stagnation 
is drawn on the Turkish frontier. The 
moment this is crossed all is decay and 
ruin. It is evident that it is through the 
Bosphorus that civilization must reach 
the heart of Asia. But this can never be 
while Mohammedan rule prevails. 

The stories Dr. Clark tells of its stupid- 
ity and brutality are almost incredible. 
But the vast panorama which this book 
spreads before its readers can only be in- 
dicated in a review. This volume is in 
itself an education to the mass of men and 
women who are obliged to forego the 
experiences of foreign travel. UH. B. B. 


AMERICAN AUTHORS. A hand - book of 
American Literature from early Colonial 
to living writers. By Mildred Ruth- 
erford. Atlanta: Franklin Printing & 
Publishing Co. 1894. Price, $2. 


This large octavo volume of 750 pages 
is a series of brief biographies of 125 writ- 
ers more or less eminent, beginning with 
Capt. John Smith and Anne Bradstreet, 
and ending with Scudder and Yeomans. 
Its tone is kind and appreciative, though 
the Southern sympathies of the compiler 
sometimes lead her, as in the case of 
Cable, to depreciate works which are 
thought to do injustice to- that section. 
The day will come when his admirable 
pictures of the Creoles of Louisiana will 
preserve the memory of their existence 
which would otherwise have passed into 
oblivion. The book is well adapted for 
popular use in schools, and wil) make 
children familiar with the literature of 
their own country. It has questions and 
a list of more than 4000 American writers. 


H. B. B. 
Lourpes. By Emile Zola. Translated 
by Ernest A. Vizetelly. Chicago & 


New York: F. Tennyson Neely. 1894. 
Price, $1. 


This book is written with a purpose. It 
is intended to expose a fraud upon human 
credulity. We are not surprised at the 
censure which it has undergone at the 
hands of those who thrive by the impos- 
ture. The novel is fearfully prolix and 


THE WOMAN’S 


disgustingly graphic. Had it been one 
quarter the length, and divested of ics 
ghastly details of physical disease and 
torment, it would have had more readers 
and a better effect. There are a hundred 
characters — patients, pilgrims, priests, 
| nuns, nurses, and peasants. To wade 
| through its interminable and monotonous 
| horrors would make a healthy reader sick 
and a cheerful spirit morbid. Yet it has 
wonderful pictorial power, and a fiendish 
fascination growing out of its pitiless 
realism. It is a study of nature in its 
hard material outlines drawn from life. 

H. B. B. 


UNDER FRIENDLY Eaves. By Olive E. 
| Dana, Augusta, Me.: Burleigh & 
| Flint. 1894. Price, 75 cents. 


This series of characteristic New Eng- 
land stories will be read with interest 
| by all who appreciate the quiet life 
lof our own country. Miss Esther, 
| His Last Battle, Deacon Lane’s Straw- 
| berry Bed, Luther’s Inberitance, Simon 
| Neal’s Charity and Miss MHannah’s 
Harvesting are among the titles. Their 
spirit and purpose are well described by 
the author in these prefatory stanzas: 
Just as they came to me, I write them here, 
These homely tales of simple, friendly folk, 
Whose hidden hearth fires breathe the wreathéd 
smoke 
That tells of home, warmth, love, when skies 
are drear; 
Whose tranquil faith and unshamed virtue calm 
| Life's fevered pulse like some familiar psalm, 
| Who make us feel how royal goodness is, 
How worthless ail men gather, lacking this; 
Who keep for us, despite time’s swift mischance, 
Our dear New England’s best inheritance. 
H. B. B. 


PUSHING TO THE FRONT. By Orison 8. 
Marden. Illustrated. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 
$1 50. 


This is a most desirable book to give 
young people fora New Year’s present, 
for the author has gathered in complete 
and careful manner every sort of inspiring 
word and stimulating example imaginable. 
He says wisely that his aim is to urge the 
youth, ‘‘not to brood over the past nor to 
dream of the future, but to get his lesson 
from the hour,” and not only does he 
point the way, but he tells the steps by 
which resolute men and women in ali ages 
have gained the heights. The headings 
of chapters, ‘An Iron Will,” ‘*Round 
Roys in Square Holes,’ ‘tA Fortune in 
Good Manners,” etc., give some idea of the 
scope of the work. The engravings form 
a valuable part of the book, being ob- 
tained mostly from original sources, and 
never having been used before. The 
pictures of Bismarck, John Quincy Adams 
and Francis Parkman are especially strik- 
ing. Every chapter is introduced by a 
rich collection of choice epigrams rela- 
tive to the subject. Cc. W. 





THE CENTURY BOOK FOR YOUNG AMER- 
ICANS. The Story of the Government. 
By Eldridge S. Brooks. With 207 illus- 
trations. New York, Price, $1.50. 


This book instructs while it amuses and 
interests the reader. It is bright, lively, 
breezy, attractive, modern and American. 
A party of boys and girls who know how 
to use their eyes ana ears visit Washing- 
ton, D. C., and see the scenes and build- 
ings where the work of the U. 8. Govern- 
ment goes on. ‘The book is issued by the 
Sons of the American Revolution. 

H. B. B. 


A HusBAND OF NO IMPORTANCE. By 
Rita. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1894. Price, 50 cents. 


A lively, satirical sketch of various types 
of women who regard a husband as of no 
importance, but one of whom comes at last 
to know that a good husband is worthy 
of her entire love, esteem and devotion. 

H. B. B. 


THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH NATION, 
By Katharine Coman and Elizabeth 
Kendall, professors of history in Welles- 
ley College. Meadville, Pa.: Flood & 
Vincent. 1894. Price, $1. 


The composite race elements of the Eng- 
lish nation—Briton, Roman, Saxon, Dane 
and Norman, have been fused into an enter- 
prising nationality that has struggled for 
a union of liberty and law from the days 
of Magna Charta to those of modern de- 
mocracy. Industrial progress and colonial 
expansion have gone hand in hand, until 
to-day British language and institutions 
encircle the globe. This vast panorama 
of events is presented in a condensed and 
attractive form to Chautauqua readers in 
one volume, made easy of reference by an 


index. H. BB. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
ENGLISH FicTION. By Wm. Edward 
Simonds, Ph. D. Boston: D.C. Heath 
& Co. Price, $1. 


Old English Story Tellers, Romance at 
the Court of Elizabeth, the Rise and Per- 
fection of the Novel, the Tendencies of 
‘To-day, with a list of books for reference 
and reading, compose this valuable vol- 
ume. It will be very useful to young 
students of English literature. H. B. B. 


THE Joy BANNER, THE REST BANNER, 
Every DAy BANNER, AND WHAT WILL 
THE VIOLETS BE? L[llustrated. By [rene 
C. Jerome. 


THE COLLEGE WOMAN. By Charles Frank- 
lin Thwing, LL. D. President of West- 
ern Reserve University. New York: 
The Baker & Taylor Co. 1894. Price, 


$1. 

This little treatise on the College Wo- 
man suggests some problems concerning 
her. It considers the principle, content, 
and proportion of her studies, her environ- 
ment, health, and educational methods, 
together with the demands made upon her 
by the community after her graduation. 

H. B. B. 
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WIND-FALLS GATHERED ONLY FOR 
FRIENDS, AND OTHER Poems. By Mary 
Chace Peckham. Memorial Edition. 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Charles Wells Moulton. 
1894. Price, $1. 


THE PRINCESS OF ALASKA. By Richard 
Henry Savage. Chicago and New York: 
F. Tennyson Neely. Paper. Price, 
50 cents. 


LA CANNE DE JONC. By Albert De Vigny. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Paper. | 
Price, 25 cents. 


ON A MARGIN. Story of these times, by 
Julius Chambers. Chicago and New 
York: ¥. Tennyson Neely. Paper. 
Price, 50 cents. 


As NATURAL As LIFE. Studies of the 
Inner Kingdom. By Rev. Charles G. 
Ames. Boston: James H. West. Price, 
50 cents. 


IN LOVE witH Love. From Life Studies. 
Boston: James H. West. Price, 50 
cents. 


——_—_+e-—_ —_ 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
CARLO AT SCHOOL. 


Ted was to go to school, and Carlo 
was to stay at home. 

As they sat upon the steps, Ted’s arm 
around Carlo’s neck, and Carlo’s head 
upon Ted’s bosom, it was hard to tell 
which was the more unhappy, for Carlo 
evidently understood matters as well as 
Ted. 

They had never been separated before. 

Ted begged hard for Carlo to go to 
school, too. 

“I'll pay for him myself, mamma,” he 
said, ‘‘out of my bank.” 

‘But Carlo can’t learn,” replied mam- 
ma, smiling. 

‘“‘Why, mamma, he knows a great deal 
already, and he understands everything 
you say,” said Ted eagerly. 

Carlo thumped his tail loudly upon the 
floor, to show that he did understand. 

‘*He can’t go, my little boy,” answered 
mamma ; ‘‘he would only be in the way.” 

And so the little friends parted—Ted to 
go to school, and Carlo to lie upon the 
doormat, one ear up, listening for the 
return of his little master. 

Carlo was a wise little dog, and he soon 
observed that Ted came back every day 
a short time after the big town whistle 
blew for twelve o’clock. 

One morning, his longing to be with 
Ted overcame his fear of disobeying. So, 
when the whistle blew, he trotted away 
to the schoolhouse, and met Ted at the 
door. 

Every day after that found him wait- 
ing at the door when school was dis- 
missed. One day, the teacher, hearing a 
noise at the door, went and opened it, to 
find a little dog shivering upon the steps, 
for it was bitter cold. Of course it was 
Carlo, who had grown too impatient to 
wait for the blowing of the whistle. The 
teacher patted him, and invited him in to 
get warm. When Carlo entered the school- 
room, he was about to bound to Ted’s side, 
but,-at a shake of his head, seated him- 
self by the fire, alert to see what he could 
do. When the door accidentally flew open, 
he sprang and closed it, as he had been 
taught to do at home. When a book fell 
to the floor, he picked it up in his mouth 
and gave it to the teacher. He gathered 
scraps of paper under the desks, and 
laid them neatly in a corner; and when 
a stray cat got among the lunch baskets 
in the closet, he seized and shook her 
till she was glad to get away, returning 
quietly to his seat by the fire every time. 

The teacher declared it was a pleasure 
to have him in the room, he behaved so 
beautifully, and made himself so useful, 
at which praise Ted could scarcely keep 
still for joy. 

Later in the day, when the teacher was 
singing with the children, she heard 
Carlo barking furiously in the next room, 
where he had rushed in great excitement. 

‘‘It is another cat,” she cried, and ran 
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and purifying the blood. It is prepared 
by modern methods, possesses the great- 
est vurative powers, and has the most 
wonderful record of actual cures of any 
medicine in existence. Take only Hood's. 

Hoop’s PILLs are purely vegetable, and 
do not purge, pain or gripe. 25c. 
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WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwaTHmorRE, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particular 
address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D., President. 


P. P. FIELD, M.D. 


TEACHER OF 





English Literature, Oratory, 
Physical Development, Rhetoric, 
Votce Culture, Gesture, 


Visible Speech and Kindred Studies, 
—at— 
90 W. Springfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Stammering and other defects in voice and speech 
cured. Private and class instructions. Open for 
lecture engagements. 














1895. 


Foremost of American Weeklies. 


Circulation 168,000 Copies a Week. 


First to rally from the overwhelming defeat of 
1892, |}he New York Tribune patiently labored 
for two years to awaken the sleeping judgment 
of the Nation. Possessing an enormous circu- 
lation, equipped with a staff of competent and 
honest students of public questions, and itself 
having no object to serve except the welfare of 
the masses upon the farms and in the shops, 
scorning lies and sensational appeals, and satis- 
fied merely to place the truth before its readers, 
The Tribune has sent to half a million earnest 
and reflecting people, weekly, a budget of honest 
facts, sensible arguments and friendly sugges- 
tions, which have at last borne fruit in the e'ec- 
tions of 1894. The work of the people is, how- 
ever, only half done. It is necessary in 1896 to 
place in the Chair which Grover Cleveland has 
not adorned, a constructive statesman of the Re- 
publican faith. To this task The Tribune now 
addresses itself, and invites the support of every 
American citizen who desires a return of the 
‘*good old times.” 

Roswell G. Horr, ex-Congressman from Michi- 
gan, but now of New York City, will continue to 
discuss ‘Tariff, Currency, Coinage and Labor 
questions in ‘Ihe Tribune. By all odds the most 
witty, earnest and well-informed speaker upon 
the stump, he is every year sent by Che Tribune 
to aid the local campaigns in every part of the 
country. He keeps in constant touch with the 
people, knows their wants, and addresses him- 
self in Ihe Tribune directly to the thoughts 
which are in their minds, and makes himself 
understood. He will gladly answer questions, 
asked in good faith, by readers. 

All the regular features of The Tribuse will be 
continued. For Western readers, a special array 
of Western news issupplied. For Eastern read- 
ers an Eastern edition is printed. 

It is the intention to make the paper especially 
helpful to farmers and mechanics. Each class 
has its separate department in The Tribune; and 
the new invention of mechanics, who lack the 
means to exploit the product of their brains, are 
advertised free of charge in the hope of aiding 
them to find a purchaser or a partner. 

The market reports of The Tribune, long ac- 
knowledged to be the best in the country, will 
maintain their old standard; and the usual va- 
riety of foreign news letters, essays upon home 
topics, book reviews, articles on chess and cheek- 
ers, and miscellany will be presented every 
week. The editorial pages of the paper sum up 
the most important news of the day, with com- 
ments 

The Tribune also prints, for the ladies, the very 
latest fashions from Paris and London, and there 
is a department of ‘‘Answers to Questions,’’ con- 
ducted by a capable writer, in which all the ques- 
tions of the people on miscellaneous topics are 
carefully answered. 

The Semi- Weekly Tribune is an incomparable 
paper for residents who live beyond the range of 
The Daily Tribune, but find it necessary to keep 
in touch with the best thoughts and higher inter- 
ests of the world at large. 

A few premiums are offered to readers and club 
agents. nae 

Any friend of The Tribune is cordially invited 
to send for sample copies and terms, and make 
up a club of subscribers. We would be espe- 
cially pleased to see a large circle of readers in 
every workshop. 

The Weekly, $1; The Semi-Weekly, $2; The 
Daily Tribune, $10 a year. The tribune Al- 
manac for 1895, ready in January, 25 cents a 
copy. THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
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to see. 

It almost took her breath away when | 
she found Carlo standing in the middle of | 
the room, barking over a pile of blazing | 
papers. 

Some one had dropped a burning match | 
upon the paper, and but for Carlo’s keen 
sense of smell in detecting the burning, | 
and his intelligence in barking to tell the | 
danger, the room would have soon been | 
on fire. You may be sure Carlo was 
patted and petted by everybody. 

After that he was admitted to the school | 
room every day, and was called the new 
pupil. 

He learned to join the children in many | 
of their kindergarten plays and games, 
and nobody was as happy as Ted. 

‘‘Didn’t I tell you Carlo could learn?” | 
he said, proudly, to his mamma, when | 
the wonderful story was told at home.— 
M. E. Safford, in S. S. Times. 
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WHEN OTHERS FAIL 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla builds up the shat- 
tered system by giving vigorous action to 








the digestive organs, creating an appetite 


Photographs 
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Works of Art 


| LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


| Wee Lucy 
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NEW BOOKS 
THE JEROME BANNERS 


DESIGNED AND EDITED BY 


IRENE E. JEROME 
Rest Banner Every-Day Banner 
Joy Banne What Will the Violets Be 


Each Banner consists of four nels beautifully 
decorated in colors and gold, attached by ribbon 
containing appropriate selections from the best 
authors, and «nck sed in decorated e velope. Fao- 
simile of the or ginals, desig: ed and edited uy InsaE 
ane Price, 0 cents each Banner; four kinds ip 

» oe. ' 


Little Prudy’s Children 


The youngest of which is 









By Sopa May, Author of ‘Little Prudy Stories,’ 
“Dottie Dimple Series,” “Little Prudy’s Fly way 
Series,” “Flaxie Frizzle Stories,” ‘‘Quinnebassett 
Stories.” Cloth. Illustrated. 75 cents. 

Wee Lucy and Jimmie Boy figure in as many laugh- 
able adventures and have ail the quaint and lovable 
ways of Little Prudy and Dotty Dimple, of world- 
“ioe fame. The funny sayings and doings of Were 
Lucy will strike a kindred chord in ali wide-awake 
cbildren, especially those with a veln of humor in 
their meke-up. The New York Nation says: “Bophie 
May ha*a very bappy touch in picturing scenes trom 
ebild life. One feels like picking up an kissing the 
children she describes.” 


Mollie Miller 


By Errig W. MERRIMAN, author of “The Conways.’ 
Cloth, Illustrated. $1.25. 


This volume is a sequel to ‘Mollie Miller,” and in it 
we follow Mollie and Max and their “dopted child,” 
Jobnnie, through the many pi es and vicissitud 
of youth The strvggles and trials of these young 
peopie in thel: endeavors to rise above thei: cireum- 
stances are presented with much natoral incident, 
gentle humor, and bright dialogue, and the volume 
will be an inspiration to all young readers. It is one 
of the best et ries virs, MERRiIMAN has written, 


Asiatic Breezes, Or Students on 
the Wing 


By OLIver Optic. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 
Much Information is conv: yed regarding the pla 
visited and the objects seen, as well as the curcouna. 
ing country, and there are exciting incident and 
adven'ure enough to retain the interest of those whe 
are 10t attracted solely by the inst.uction given, 
This volume completes the second series of the “All. 

Over-the-World-Library.” 


Because I Love You 
A Choice C lection of Love Poems. Edited by Anna 
*.Maok. Cloth. White and Gold. Price, $1.50. 
Poetry is the language of love. Volumes of sweet 
and tender poems m'ght be gathered from the world’s 
literature, but few could select with the discrimina- 
tion and delicacy which Miss Mack has n anifested, 
She has given a rare bi ok tocon with a sweetheart or 
to send withagift. Itisa volume appropriate for hun- 
dreds of occasions. This groujing of the 
thoug? ts of the best poets, in its beautiful dress, is a 
veritable casket of gems. 


Back Country Poems 
By 8am WALT+R Foss. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.0. 
There is in these poome & naturalness, a love o@ 
humanity and an insight into buman and inanimate 
nature toat one likes at first sight. Their strongest 
int, after their all-perveding humor, is to be found 
n the fact that they all contain something for ev 
degreeof int+liigence; their logic is sometimes ! 
crously deep for the backwoods dialect in which they 
are written,! ut the mind that can take only a df 
perful will go away ratisfied as well as that whi 
can take a pailful.—N. Y. Journal. 


A Hilltop Summer 


By author of “A Spinster’s Leaflets.” Cloth. Illus 
trated, with half-tone vignettes. $1.25. 

In this bright story of asummer sojourn in a coun- 
try town the author + hows the same clear insight into 
the New England character as in her previous work. 
“A Spinster’s Leaflets.” The style 1S quaint and 
beautiful, the dialect being very successfully ren- 
dered. Delicately drawn and interwoven into the 
text, and extending into the margins, are many 
appropriate half-tone vignettes. 


Sirs, Only Seventeen! 

By Viroinia F. Townsenp, author of “Boston Giri’s 
Ambitions,” and many other popular novels. Cloth. 
$1.50. 

Miss Townsend’s stories are all pure in sentiment 
and moral in tone. The incidents in them are 
matic and the situations striking, yet she never for- 
gete the duties of an author, and so her books are 
always pure. bright and cheery. She has brilliant 
descriptive and imaginative powers, which are dis 
played at their best in this new story. 








of 
Our Illustrated Catalogue mailed free to any 
address. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Boston. 


New Business for Women. 

Some years since I published in the 
Woman’s JOURNAL a@ notice headed as above. 
Many women wrote, inquiring; but almost 
immediately after the notice appeared, I became 
very unwell, and have been so nearly all the 
time since, often confined to my bed, and my 
life repeatedly in great danger. I had to give 
up the enterprise myself, and it has been 
impossible to answer the many letters that 
came. 

I am now recovering, and shall soon start 
the enterprise again. I desire to apologize to 
the ladies who wrote me, and to say that | 
shall be pleased to hear from them all again. 

Having always sought to help all women 
to earn an independent, honest living, I have, 
in planning this enterprise, specially arranged 
to give women good opportunities. Some 
branches of the business can be conducted 
with entire privacy, if ladies so desire, and 
without interfering with other work. There is 
opportunity in it for at least one active, 
energetic, business-like woman in every com- 
munity in the world. Especially good are 
the opportunities in small towns, villages, and 
districts of open country, where chances to 
make money are scarce. No capital is needed, 
and no payment in advance. 

Ladies need not be uneasy if their letters are 
not answered at once. All will be answered as 


pore by all booksellers, and sent by mati on receipt 
price. 





| soon as they can be. Remember that, as above 


stated, the enterprise is To BE started—has not 
begun yet. All ladies who write me will be noti- 
fied when operations begin. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
54 William S8t., New York. 
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Views from all Parts | 
of the World. 


Send 15 cents for Catalogues of 14,000 subjects. | 


Glass Panels, Art Calendars and Small | 
Framed Pictures 
| 


For the HOLIDAYS. | 
SQULE PHOTOGRAPH (0. 


338Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Your 
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Manuscript STANDS a good | 
chance with us. Enclose two 


| stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO.. 
| 


Jackson, Mich. 





Morphine Habit Cured in i. 
uM to 20 days. No pay till cnred. 
Do. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ja > 





NEW 


Wall Papers ! 


For Season of 1894 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 
No. 12 CORNHILL, a BOSTO 
Next door to Washington Street. 
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MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will hold its 26th annual meeting Jan. 2, 
1895, in Park Street Church, Boston. 

At the morning meeting, there will be the 
election of officers and other business, reports 
from the Leagues, reports from the superin- 
tendents of different departments, and the 
discussion of resolutions and plan of work for 
the coming year. At the afternoon and evening 
meetings, there will be addresses by able 
speakers. 





BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


A Supplementary Sale of articles unsold 
at the Mass. W. S. Fair is now going on 
at the Suffrage Parlors, No. 3 Park Street. 
Beautiful articles, of varied excellence, can 
be bought extremely low. All who wish to 
procure holiday goods and Christmas gifts 
are invited to call at once before buying 


elsewhere. 
— “eo 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR SALE. 


A fine assortment of new books suitable 
for Christmas presents is for sale at the 
Woman's JOURNAL Office, 3 Park Street, 
at reduced prices. The friends of woman 
suffrage and others are invited to look at 
them before buying elsewhere. 


a 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


To the friends of Equal Rights and 
Impartial Suffrage, the WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
may well wish a Merry Christmas and 
predict a Happy New Year. During the last 
twelve months women bave secured school 
suffrage in Ohio, and voted for the first 
time in the municipal elections of Iowa, 
have been elected for the first time 
members of a State Legislature in 
Colorado. and have held their ground in 
twenty-two States and Territories. 

Woman’s enfranchisement has been 
promoted alike by its victories and its 
defeats. It has grown by agitation and 
has thriven upon opposition. The cow- 
ardly evasions of parties and politicians in 
Kansas and New York have widened the 
sympathies and deepened the convictions 
of thousands whose attention has been 
for the first time arrested by the argu- 
ments and appeals of its advocates, while 
women have made themselves a power for 
good alike in Colorado and Wyoming, in 
Illinois and New York, in Kentucky and 
Massachusetts. Indeed, women in politics 
may be congratulated equajly upon the 
friends they have enlisted and the enmities 
they have aroused. We begin the new 
year with the motto, so dear to Lucy 
Stone: ‘‘Without a wound in our faith, 
without a wound in our hope, and stronger 





than when we began.”’ H. B. B. 
a 
PRESIDENTIAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN 
KANSAS, 


The Kansas State Convention which 
met in Winfield on Dec. 6, acted with 
eminent moderation and good sense. It 
appointed a committee of five to confer 
with the members elect of the State Legis- 
lature, with instructions that if two-thirds 
of the members were found favorable 
to re-submission of the woman suffrage 
amendment then they should ask for such 
re-submission, but in case two-thirds are 
not in favor then they are to ask for Presi- 
dential suffrage by statute. 

We have long believed that the epact- 
ment of a Presidential woman suffrage 
law would be the most effective step 
towards full woman suffrage. The objec- 
tion which has most weight in the minds 
of men is that ‘‘women do not want to 
vote” and would not vote if enabled to do 
so. The fact that only a minority of 
women vote in school elections in any 
State, or in municipal elections in Kansas, 
is taken as proof that a majority of women 
are opposed to voting. The fact that in 
Wyoming and Colorado women vote more 
generally than men is not much known 
and is given little weight. It is assumed 
that voting is distasteful to women. 

Now whenever, in any State, women 
are enabled to vote in Presidential elec- 
tions, this objection will be forever 
silenced. For in an election of national 
interest and importance every woman 
would vote. In face of that fact, every 
political party would wake up to the mag- 
nitude of the question. The Kansas elec- 
tion would enlist the attention of the 
world, and woman suffrage would become 
for the first time a national political issue. 

Three things are needed to make a Pres- 
idential woman suffrage law possible. 1. 
Municipal woman suffrage must previously 
have been conferred, because this seems to 
the opponents less formidable and revolu- 
tionary, and will always be preferred, 
and until this has been granted woman 
suffrage has not become a recognized 
political question. 2. The Supreme Court 
of the State must be sufficientiy liberal 
and enlightened to affirm the constitution- 
‘lity of such legislation. In Michigan, 

1 
aa 


for instance, in the absence of a prece- 
dent, itis not improbable that the Supreme 
Court might set aside the law as uncon- 
stitutional, just as it set aside municipal 
woman suffrage last year. 3. A consider- 
able proportion of the people must have 
expressed itself in favor of woman suf- 
frage, in order to carry the Legislature. 

All these favorable conditions exist in 
Kansas, and only in Kansas. Moreover, 
if the sentiment of the Legislature makes 
re-submission for the present impractica- 
ble, then in Kansas, in 1894, it is Presiden- 
tial woman suffrage or nothing. 

Another consideration should have great 
weight: The underlying cause of the 
recent defeat in Kansas was the existence 
of a widely prevalent wish among the 
voters to get rid of constitutional prohibi- 
tion. The Democrats opposed woman suf- 
frage, and the Republicans gave it the cold 
shoulder, because both these parties were 
bidding for the votes of a great body of 
men who want to re-submit and repeal 
prohibition. In the municipal elections 
women have generally voted for ‘‘enforce- 
ment,” and it was supposed that if they 
were made voters in State elections, re- 
submission and repeal of prohibition 
would become impossible. Fortunately, 
in the Presidential election, that vexed 
question does not enter, and therefore on 
this special measure that form of hostility 
will be lessened. n. B. B. 


——_+or- ee 


WOMAN’S NATIONAL COUNCIL, 


To women working in lines of miss on- 
ary effort, the first two days of the Trien- 
nial of the National Council] 6f Women at 
Washington, D. C., will be of great inter- 
est. 

On the evening of Feb. 18, the time will 
be divided between the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Union of Friends and the Na- 
tional Free Baptist Woman’s Missionary 
Society. This latter organization is one 
of the very oldest of women’s societies, 
having been organized in 1843. It will be 
represented by two of its ablest workers 
and speakers, Mrs. Frances Stewart 
Mosher, upon ‘The Ethical Adjustment of 
Woman’s Home and Sociological Duties,” 
and Mrs. Emeline Burlingame Cheney, 
upon ‘*Practical Christian Living.” Mrs. 
Eliza C. Armstrong, who will speak upon 
“The Relation of Religion to Public 
Duties,” is known among the Friends as 
one of their best speakers. 

Tuesday evening, Feb. 19, will be occu- 
pied by the Woman’s Centenary Associa- 
tion of the Universalist Church and by 
the National Council of Jewish Women. 
The Centenary is many years old; the 
Council of Jewish Women is an out- 
growth of the World’s Congress of Rep- 
resentative Women of the Exposition 
year. 

Rev. Lorenza Haynes (Universalist) 
will give an address on ‘‘The Relation of 
Religion to Public Duties,” and ‘The 
Exact Attitude of each of the Leading 
Religious Denominations toward Woman's 
Growing Service in the Church” will be 
treated by a speaker not yet decided upon. 

Some fine subjects are upon that part 
of the programme occupied by the Jewish 
Council, namely, ‘‘Social Obligations of 
Religion,” by Miss Sadie American, Cor. 
responding Secretary of the Council of 
Jewish Women; ‘I'he Function of Women 
in Religious Life,” and ‘‘Greek and 
Hebrew Genius-Influence on Christianity 
and Civilization,’’ by speakers whose 
names are not yet announced, 

The morning sessions of these two days 
will be equally interesting, the first being 
given to the formal opening of the National 
Council Triennial, presentation of dele- 
gates, and greeting of fraternal delegates 
from associations not in membership 
in the Council. Tuesday morning will 
begin the sessions, in which the time will 
be largely given to free discussion by the 
members of the Triennial, each subject for 
discussion being presented formally in 
a half-hour address by a specially invited 
speaker. The topics of Tuesday are ‘'The 
Influence of Women in Bringing Religious 
Conviction to bear upon Daily Life,” pre- 
sented by Mrs. Minnie D. Louis, who 
spoke so acceptably at the World’s Con- 
gress of Representative Women, and 
‘‘Woman’s Mission to the Church as 
Minister and Missionary,” by Mrs. Eliza 
C. Armstrong. Each of these topics will 
be discussed for one hour, exclusive of 
the time occupied by the main addresses 
mentioned. 

RACHEL FOSTER AVERY. 
——-_ —+@2—___—_ 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Concerning the quarterly meeting of the 
Massachusetts State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, held in Berkeley Temple, 
Boston, on Dec. 12, Miss Helen M. Wins- 
low writes in the Daily Transcript: 


The roll-call showed that, in spite of 
the rain and fog and general disagreeable- 
ness of the weather, thirty-one clubs were 
represented. Mrs. Howe presided. It 
was she who first proposed to the com- 
mittee the general subject of the day— 
“Strikes; Their Causes and Remedies.” 
That women are much more interested in 
this topic than is generally supposed was 
proved not only by the large audience 








that braved the elements, but by the close 
attention and intelligent sympathy with 
which they followed each speaker. 

The first was Prof. Edward Cummings 
of Harvard, who presented the whole 
economic question of the time, and gave 
many & woman a clearer view of the 
present condition of the labor question 
than she ever had before. First, he con- 
sidered a system of codperation that 
should bring employers and employed 
into closer relationship, and tend to 
cement the interests of both. Second, he 
treated of the less radical system of 
profit-sharing, a scheme which would 
give the laborer a partial control of the 
conditions of industry; and, third, the 
growth and power of trade unions, and 
their use as a remedy for the causes of 
strikes. He advocated State boards of 


| arbitration, and also predicted that the 





ballot will be the next strong weapon of 
the workingman. In closing his address, 
he advocated a higher ethical relationship 
of the two parties to this industrial war- 
fare, and spoke of the help women might 
give this phase of the subject. 

Mrs. Howe then introduced Prof. Est- 


| lin Carpenter of England, who spoke 


briefly of the attitude women should take 
towards the subject, and said that the 
world must look to women for help in 
the solution of social and industrial prob- 
lems. Papers followed from Miss Wins- 
low on **ihe Woman’s Point of View.” 
Miss Todd, of Lynn, ‘From the Side of 
the Associated Charities,’ and Miss 
Wetherbee, of Lawrence, ‘** From the 
Workingman’s Standpoint;” all of which 
were, at Mrs. Howe said, more or | ss 
from the **Woman’s Point of View.” 

In a short discussion that followed, Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells, Mrs. 
Cheney, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Russell Ballou, 
of Newton, and others took part. Mrs. 
Wells advocated strongly the right of 
individual contract, aud talked of the con- 
nection between the strikers and the 
servant-girl question. Mrs. Cheney made 
a strong plea for the ethical side of the 
labor question, and believes that by rais- 
ing the conditions of the workingman’s 
daily life a long step will have been taken 
in the right direction. Mrs. Howe spoke 
of labor and capital as the two sides of an 
arch, saying the present need is like the 
finding of the central stone in the arch— 
the meeting-point which shall preserve 
the harmony and perfect the whole. 


— 4@ — 
LETTER FROM LAURA M. JOHNS, 


SALINA, KAN., DEc. 17, 1894. 


To the Auxiliaries of the Kansas Equal Suf- 
frage Association: 


The recent conflict in the Kansas Equa, 
Suffrage Association seems to make a 
statement necessary, especially to those 
who were not in the convention at Win- 
field, Dec. 6 and 7, and whose views of 
the matter may be befogged by baseless 
suspicions and preposterous charges which 
seem to make it difficult for some good 
people to be fair to those who honestly 
differ with them in opinion as to what is 
best to do at this crisis. This is the first 
time in the history of the Kansas Equal 
Suffrage Association that the motives of 
the majority were impugned by the 
minority. And it is the first time that 
the minority has refused to fall in line 
with the decisions of the convention. 

At Winfield the ‘*‘bone of contention” 
was whether or not the Association should 
ask for immediate re-submission of the 
Woman Suffrage Amendment. [thad been 


declared by certain advocates of this | 


course of action that the woman elected 
to the presidency must be in full sym- 
pathy with the immediate re-submission 
idea. I early avowed my opposition to it. 
I stated it in the public press, and lest any 
member of the convention should be in 
the dark as to my position on that ques- 


tion, I made it known as vigorously and | 


as clearly as I could in my annual address, 


and I made the resolution which had been | 


sent out by the Topeka auxiliary, a 


‘*special order” for discussion and decision | 


before the hour for election of officers. 
During discussion upon that question I 
was careful to resign the chair to some 
person who did not feel so strongly upon 
this matter as I did, so as to insure the 
most impartial rulings. I do not know 
how to be more fair. 

The resolution to ask for immediate re- 
submission was carried; then a motion 
was carried to reconsider the vote on the 
re-submission resolution; then the motion 
was carried to substitute the resolution 
which provided that a committee of five 
be appointed by the chair to canvass the 


legislators, and if two-thirds of them were | 
found to favor re-submission of the suf- | 


frage amendment the committee was to 


push for re-submission; but if the legis- | 


lators were found opposed to re submis- 


sion, the committee should ask for Presi- | 


dential and Bond Suffrage. 


This substitute resolution was a com- | 
promise and a concession, but it unhappily | 
came before the election of officers and | 


provided that the president ‘appoint” 
said committee, and the re-submissionists, 
full of baseless suspicion, feared that the 
president would use her power to appoint, 
before they could put a friend to the 
measure into the office of president. I[ 
hoped that the resolution would be 
amended so as to relieve the president of 
this responsibility, but that was not done, 
and I then resolved that if I was re-elected, 
I would ask that the convention name the 
committee. 

Immediately after the election of officers 
a number of the advocates of ‘‘immediate 
re-submission” withdrew to a committee 
room, and with friends of that measure 
who were not members of the convention, 
proceeded to organize a ‘Suffrage Re- 
submission Club.”” When the convention 
had reached a point at which [ could take 
up the matter of appointing the legisla- 
tive committee, I sent a written message 
to the ‘‘bolters’”’ in the committee room 
asking them to come into the convention 
and help to name the committee, telling 
them that the chair would under no cir- 
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| cumstances appoint” said committee, but 

would ask the convention to name the 
| members of said body. ‘hey refused to 
comein. I was proposed as chairman of 
| committee, bat I declined to serve lest my 
| known opposit on be imagined to preju 
dice the work of the committee. Mrs. 
Thurston withdrew from it for the same 
| reason. Two Populists, two Republicans, 
and one Mugwump constituted the com- 
mittee. 

Iam compelled to hold my position on 
the ‘‘immediate re-submission” question 
by reasons which I[ have stated with the 
utmost frankness. But for my interest 
in the enfranchisement of women—a cause 
for which I have sacrificed much—I would 
have spared myself the effort to stem the 
| tide setting toward re-submission, know- 
| ing that personal and unreasoning antag- 

onism and party prejudice would open the 
flood gates of abuse upon me for so doing ; 
but I was and am so strong in my convic 
tion that to bring a woman suffrage 
amendment to a vote in 1896 would be 
certainly fatal to it, that I dared not with- 
hold my hand. This reason, and this 
alone, prompted my opposition. I believe 
that a suffrage amendment weuld be 
snowed under in 1896 to stay under for a 
| generation. 

Our plan of work, adopted at Winfield, 
| provides for petitioning the Legislature 
|to this winter submit a proposition to 
amend the constitution so that constitu- 
tional amendments may be voted upon at 
the general election of any year. We can 
'then ask the Legislature of 1897 to re- 
submit the suffrage amendment and it can 
| be voted upon in November of 1897—only 
| one year later than the time the “‘imme- 
| diate re-submissionists” demand, and thus 
would our measure be voted upon at 
| county elections, unembarrassed by the 
| political complications which were such a 
| strong factor in our recent defeat. 

| There seems to be a mistaken notion 
| that in opposing re-submission this winter 
|the State Equal Suffrage Association 
counsels doing nothing. This is an 
astonishing misconception and misrepre- 
| sentation. ‘The idea of the Kansas Equal 
| Suffrage Association is not inaction. We 
| mean action of the most energetic sort, 
; but not in the shape of immediate re- 
| submission. We should at once begin 
work on our members of Legislature in 
behalf of change of time of vote on 
amendments, and at the same time push 
for Presidential Suffrage and for Bond 
Suffrage. 

My strenuous advocacy of what is best 
for the cause, as I see it, is rewarded by 
aspersions of my motives: I am charged 
with being ‘‘in league with the whisky 
powers”; an insult to a ‘‘white ribbon 
woman” who has been the State Superin- 
tendent of the Department of Scientific 
Temperance Instruction for the W. C. 
T. U. Iam charged with being directed 
in my opposition to immediate re-submis- 
sion by the Republican party; a charge 
particularly galling to a woman of inde- 
pendence of thought and action, and of 
unswerving devotion to woman’s enfran- 
chisement. These malevolent accusations 
| were hurled in my face in the convention, 
| and I made‘no reply to them. I thought 
| their absurdity was refutation enough, 
}and that my devotion to the suffrage 
| cause was denial enough. 

I was so fully conscious of my own in- 
tegrity that I thought all fair-minded 
persons must be conscious of it, too; but 
| Il am told that I am mistaken, and am 
| urged to say that the charges are false. 
It is not my inclination to go into print 
in this defense. I think my ten years of 
| work ought to speak for me, but my 
| friends feel that my silence now is unfair 
to them, and so I am moved to this ex- 
| pression. [ hereby declare that I act 
| under the control, or direction, or influ- 
ence of no party and no power, in oppos- 
ing immediate re-submission, and that I 
have considered the interests of no party 
in taking my present position on the 
| mooted question, but am wholly influ- 
enced by the best good, as I see it, of the 
suffrage cause. 

The iegislative committee appointed at 
| Winfield will go at once to work, and in 
the meantime, no matter what their work 
develops, we must persuade our legisla- 
tors to change the time of voting on 
amendments. We must provide against 
|/& vote on a suffrage amendment ever 
| again in Kansas being taken in an even 
year. LAURA M. JOHNS. 

President Kansas E. S. A. 
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GERMAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 








Effective work was done among Ger- 
man citizens during the recent woman 
suffrage campaign by W. H. Carruth, of 
Lawrence, professor of German literature 
in the University of Kansas. He prepared 
and circulated at his .wn expense a series 
of leaflets, of which the following is a 
partial abstract: 


1. An article in reply to a ehallenge, 
shows that while the Roman idea was the 
subjection of all to the State, the Teutonic 
idea was the right and dignity of the 
| individual. Democracy, individualism, 
universal suffrage are distinctly Teutonic 
ideas. As for prescribing ‘'spheres,” leave 
that to Wilhelm II. If the German women 
could vote, there would not be 500.000 
German men idle in garrisons while 
women are forced to leave their ‘‘sphere”’ 
and do ftield work. Tacitus says that 
in all grave matters the Germans con- 
sulted their women. Advice is of effect 
only at the ballot-box. German justice 
should concede suffrage, without regard 
to results. 

2. Justice and expediency both speak 
for suffrage. The essence of a democracy 
is the rule of the will of the majority of 
all the people. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence affirms that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed. Women are governed, and suf. 
frage is consent. A monarchist can op- 
pose woman suffrage, but not a consistent 
democrat. Restrictions in case of minors, 
insane, etc., do not apply to women. 








3. Justice is always ex 
is not only an abstract right buta . cactic 
one. Woman suffrage is beneficent be- 
cause women are different from men. It ig 
not good for man to be alone. We need 
purity, charity, and love along with 
strength, courage, and justice, mother- 
virtues with father- virtues. Suffrage 
would make elections purer and more 
decent. Suffrage would benefit women, 
would give them rights which they need, 
make them equal, and secure them more 
respect. 

4. Answers to objections— From the 
Bible. From the overburdening of women. 
No one is compelled to vote. The burden 
is not great. Variety and wider views are 
good for the nervous. Women are needed 
on juries, but not all would have to serve; 
none, if we say so. Bullet and ballot do 
not go together. Inequalities can be re- 
moved by legislation, teachers’ wages can 
be raised, personal protection will be en- 
sured. Widows are not treated as well as 
widowers; age of consent laws are unjust 
to women. 


Or - —4+— 
THE SINFULNESS OF FAIRS. 


“Ofall the illogical, clumsy devices for 
raising money, the Fair is the worst. It 
wastes women’s time, it offers for sale 
articles that nobody wants, or, if useful, 
it takes the profits from the real stores. 
And, this being the case, why don’t we 
suggest to the friends who intend to come 
and buy things they don’t want, or send 
such articles for others to buy, to just 
save themselves all further trouble by 
sending us the equivalent of these devices 
in an exactly corresponding sum of 
money?”’ 

The only answer to this is,‘‘They mig ht, 
but they won’t.” 

Moreover, even if people were willing 
to give the money directly instead of 
through pincushions, there is here a dan- 
ger of which you may not nave thought, 
but which our astuteness has of course 
recognized. Suppose that our regular 
contributors were called upon at a speci- 
fied time to give small sums for the sup- 
port of the Guild? But by-and- by we 
shall be looking for the larger sums which 
these never-failing friends are in the habit 
of giving. Now, when we send our re- 
ports, witha gentle reminder, would it 
not be natural for them to think: ‘*Why, 
I did contribute only a few months ago!” 

And then our Fair is so unlike all 
others ; so virtuous, so cheap, so free from 
all objectionable features (except, per- 
haps, a little fortune telling, and even 
that may not come true). 

And as to its being a wasteful way, how 
wasteful are all the ways of nature! 
Think, for instance, of the manner in 
which we sustain our ever-perishing 
bodies. Why don’t we devise some way 
less exacting than eating? To think of a 
human soul needing to keep itself in con- 
dition by means of a structure with a hol- 
low interior, into which must be shovy- 
elled, three times a day, all sorts of crude 
material—roots, seeds, seed receptacles, 
pieces of dead animals, and secretions 
from live ones. And if this process is not 
incessantly kept up, the whole thing will 
stop! Think of all the inconveniences and 
miseries of this clumsy system — the 
breakableness of crockery, the perverse- 
ness of kitchen ranges, the greasiness of 
pots and pans, the problem of the cook, 
the dyspepsia of man. the nervous pros- 
tration of woman. Why don’t we simply 
inhale our nutrition as does the esthetic 
orchid, from the air? Now, it is possible 
—nay, we think it is highly probable— 
that in some of the more advanced planets 
there are ways lees crude and clumsy of 
keeping body and soul together; but their 
more favored inhabitants are there, enjoy- 
ing themselves, while we are here, and 
must avail ourselves of such methods as 
our present development allows. All the 
same, we acknowledge that Fairs are very 
wrong, and so we are careful not to do it 
but once a year.—Zliza Sproat Tur er in 
The Working Woman’s Journal. 








After reading this fasci- 
nating story for girls we 
find ourselves wondering 
whether a new Miss Alcott 
may not be about to enter 
the ranks of our writers 
for young people. Not 
since the days of “The 
Old-Fashioned Girl’ have 
we read such a fresh, 
wholesome and yet live- 
ly and interesting story. 


* © * The story is full of incident and life, 
and has plenty of ‘‘go’’ all throueh. * * * 
The book is remarkable for its delightfully real- 
istictouches. * * * 

The home life of the minister's family and the 
unselfish wife and mother are all toucised with 
tenderness and give the story a charm which 
readers of all ages will thoroughly sppreciate. 
Says the Transcript of 


Another Girl's Experience. 
LEIGH WEBSTER. 
A Story for girls. Illustrated by Jessie McDer- 


ROBERTS. BROTHERS, Publishers, 
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al 412 WASHINGTON ST. 


There’s no more SEASONABLE, 
SENSIBLE or ACCEPTABLE 
gift than something in Fur. In 
the rich display just opened—and 
which was SPECIALLY SELECT- 
ED FOR THE HOLIDAY TRADE 
—may be found gifts ranging from 


$5.00 to $500. 


Before buying anywhere be sure 
to see the magnificent line of Ladies’ 
High Grade Fur Garments in the 
latest London and Paris designs, ex- 
quisitely finished; also our Fur 





mc 
MAS 
HIBIT. 





NEW 


Wristers, Fur Gloves, Sealskin Caps, 
Fur-lined Driving Coats, Sleigh 
Robes, Foot Muffs, etc. 

F R THE We have just received an exten- 
sive assortment of Jackson’s extra- 








strong, close roll, light-weight, All- 
Silk Umbrellas, with unique han- 
dles, $5.00. 


HOLIDAYS. 
JOSEPH A. JACKSON, 


412 WASHINGTON ST., 
NEAR SUMMER. 








Seven Charming Biographies. 





‘A model of biography and of careful editing 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF of the papers left by the greatest of New England 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. poets, the poet who far beyond any other in- 


By Samuel T. Pickard, with 7 Portraits terpreted the New England thought, life, and 
und Views, 2 vols., Crown 8vo, gilt top, conscience of his time.’’—Boston Advertiser. 


84.00 
ASS 


THE LIFE OF 
FRANCES POWER COBBE. ‘It is as distinctly charming as it is excep 


By Herself. With Portrait and View of tional to come upon a writer who has lived a 
Her Home. 2 vols., 8vo, gilt top, long jive and joyfully acknowledges that it has 
$4 00. been a happy one. Mrs. Frances Power Cobbe 

ASSP 


not only belongs to this class, but so far as any 
recent biographer is conccrned, may be placed at 
Life, Letters and Diary of the Lead of it.""—London Telegraph. 

LUCY LARCOM. “The book is deeply interesting, and her 
By Rev. Daniel D. Addison. With new corre-pondence with Whittier, Holmes, Long- 
Portrait. 16mo, gilt top, $1 25. fellow, Phillips Brooks, and other eminent per- 

sons, is delightful reading.’’-—Portland Press. 

ASSES 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


‘Perhaps the most noteworthy book of 
biography the season has produced.’’—Cam- 
briage Tribune. 


Her letters are full of interest, snd abound in 
anecdotes of celebrities, Madame de Stael, Ma- 
x dame Kecamier, Duc de Broglie, Sir Walter 

MARIA EDGWORTH. Scott, Lockhart, Lady Byron, Joanna Baillie, 
Edited by Augustus J. C. Hare. Witb etc. They have not only personal and literary 
Portrait and View of Her Home. 2 interests, bu: also much interest of an historical 
vols., Crown 8vo, gilt 1op, $4.00. character; and the volumes form a delightful 

addition to the season’s biographical literature. 
ASSP 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


By Edward Cary, With Portrait. Second 
Edition. 16mo, gilt top, $1 25. 


‘*He bas indeed been fortunate in his subject. 
Mr. Curtis, as traveller, author, lecturer, editor, 
and reformer, filled most honorably a conspicu- 
ous place in the history of the closing century, 
and his biographer must have been almost em- 
barassed by wealth of material. He has per- 
formed his task excellently.”—The Congrega- 
tionalist. 


ASD 


FAMILIAR LETTERS OF 
HENRY DAVID THOREAU. 


Edited by F. B. Sanborn. 
gilt top, $1.50. 


‘This volume isan admirable supplement to 
the comp!ete edition of Thoreau’s writings. .. . 
Crown 8V0, 4s an addition to his biography this work is a 

revelation which ail his friends will greatly 
ASD prize.""—The Outlook. 


“The magic that clings to everything that 


FAMILIAR LETTERS OF came from the pen of the Great Unknown lies 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. over them, and the public of to-day will read 


With a fine Steel Portrait of Scott and them as eagerly as the public of seventy years 
an Autographic Plan of Abbotsford. 2 syne read the ‘Tales of My Landlord.’ ’’—Paill 
vols., 8vo, gilt top, $6 00. Mall Gazette. ; 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 




















NEW BINDER! 
Fees ieee We offer WOMAN’s JOURNAL subscribers a 





first-class binder to keep the weekly issues in 
a bound-book form. Many subscribers have 
expressed a wish for such a binder, because 
many numbers get lost, torn, or destroyed, 
and as THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL is constantly 
referred to, lent to neighbors and re-read, a 
binder is very much desired. 

Our new binder, which is simple, but strong 
enough for the purpose, will hold 26 num- 
bers of THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. It is in 
flexible covers and will keep neat and clean 
every copy, 80 papers are always in. place for 
ready reference. The regular price of this 
binder is 50 cents, but 


You can get it for Nothing. 


Any subscriber to THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
need not pay a cent for the new binder, if 
they will comply with the following conditions: 

First—To any old subscriber who sends us one new subscription with 
$1.50 to pay for the same, we will send binder FREE. 
In all cases 20 cents must be sent to pay expense of postage and packing. 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 






Che 
Boston Binder 











MRS. LOCK WOOD’S BIRTHDAY RECEP- 
TION. 

In honor of her seventieth birthday, 
Mrs. Bessie Squire Lockwood gave a re- 
ception to about eighty of her kinsfolk 
and near friends, Nov. 16, at her residence 
on Walnut Avenue, North Cambridge. 
Mrs. Lockwood has been an invalid fora 
nnmber of years. She is the widow of 
Hiland Lockwood, and a sister of the 
late John P. Squire. She was born in 
Wethersfield, Vt. The reception hours 
were from two to five and from seven to 
nine. Mrs. Lockwood's sister, Miss E. 
A. Squire, and Mrs. Eliza Squire, a sister- 
in-law, assisted in receiving. The event 
was a very happy family reunion. 


—_—- —@r—___—_—_ 


CHRISTMAS FOR POOR CHILDREN, 


It is a happy thought which devotes a 
portion of womanly time, thought, and 
energy, in these ante-Christmas weeks, to 
preparation for the holidays of poor chil- 
drep. The Christmas-tree associations, 
the Christmas-letter missions, and other 


| kindred societies and clubs reach out warm 


helping hands to those who have no 
helper, except as the Good Father in 
Heaven puts the wish to aid them in the 
hearts of their friends. Beautiful work 
is done in preparation for the holidays by 
the King’s Daughters, their lovely bands 
of Ten going forth everywhere to lend a 
hand where it is needed. 

God bless us every one! the tender 
prayer of Tiny Tim leaps spontaneously 
to the lips as the evening of the year 
draws on, the evening aud the morning of 
Christmas and New Year just ahead of us 
—the season we hard-working men and 
women phase in our thoughts as ‘the 
holidays.” —Harper’s Bazar. 


+ 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


HON. EDWARD BISSELL. 

Hon. Edward Bissell, who recently died 
in Toledo, O., had been a resident of that 
city over forty years, emigrating thither 
from Connecticut. He was a direct de- 
scendant of the famous Governor Wol- 
cott of that State, and inherited the virtues 
ofa noble ancestry. The Toledo Woman 
Suffrage Association, at its meeting on 
December 5, paid a touching memorial 
tribute to his admirable character. Mrs. 
5. R. L. Williams, in tendering the sym- 
pathy of the Association to Mrs. Bissell 
and her family, touchingly spoke of him 
who had passed onward, as the ever-faith- 
ful friend of women’s cause, and of the 
Toledo Woman Suffrage Association. Mr. 
Bissell had assisted the society at all 
times when aid was needed, and had given 
it the still more valuable encourage ment 
of personal influence. In him the society 
has not only lost a friend who stood by it 
in its early days, ever faithful and true, 
but one who as legal friend and adviser in 
all times of perplexity has been a rock to 
lean upon and a source of security. Mrs. 
Rosa L. Segur recalled the vast amount 
of professional labor Mr. Bissell had given 
the Suffrage Association in the first 
twenty years of its existence, how he 
had prepared legislative enactments for 
school and municipal woman suffrage, 
bills for married women’s property rights, 
and for equalizing dower laws, and his 
readiness to give professional advice when 
the society had only grateful thanks to 
offer in return. She also paid a tender 
tribute to his home-life as husband and 
father, and a eulogy to the memory he 
leaves of a well-spent life in all its rela- 
tions. Miss Anna C. Mott, Mrs. Mary J. 
Barker, Mrs. Lucie Harmon, Mrs. Mary 
J. Cravens and others bore testimony in 
corroboration of all that had been said of 
him, who, as a leading member of the 
Toledo Bar, had long been the friend and 
legal adviser of the society, and an advo- 
cate of the rights of women. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
Massachusetts Total Abstinence Society 
and others, held in Boston, Dec. 12, Mrs. 
Clara Hapgood Nash, herself a member 
of the board, read an original temperance 
poem, which was received with much 
appreciation. 

Since the fourth assistant postmaster- 
general has had to do with appointments, 
he has been appointing women to the 
fourth-class post offices wherever there 
was & woman applicant that seemed capa- 
ble of doing the work. Many women 
have been selected, and if the plan of Gen. 
Maxwell is carried-out, the women wiil 
soon have a majority of the fourth class 
post offices. 

The Atlantic Monthly, Christmas edition, 
has in its December number several sea- 
onable contributions. A short story, en- 
titled ‘*The Christmas Angel,” by Harriet 
Lewis Bradley. Another short story is 
‘In Jackson’s Administration” by Lucy 
Lee Pleasants. Also the second part of 
Mary Hallock Foote’s two-part story, 
“The Trumpeter.” ‘‘Ghosts,” by Agnes 
Repplier, and the second part of an inter- 
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esting study of Reginald Pole by Harriet 
Waters Preston and Louise Dodge. 

Mrs. Marie Macomber Weston, the wife 
of Representative-elect C. P. Weston, of 
Beacon Street, Boston, is the author of a 
humorous article originally published in 
the Christian Leader of this city. Geo. 
D. Emerson, D. D., says: 

Be it known unto all the men and wom- 
en who read and hear read ‘‘Aunt So- 
phronis,” etc., that the author thereof is 
an old friend of ours. and that, as a token 
of pleasant memories, she wrote the same 
for, and it was first published in, the 
Christian Leader. In expressing our own 
feeling we can add that we echo hers, that 
not only the authorship be acknowl- 
edged, but that the proprietary rights of 
the Christian Leader—to which she gen- 
erously gave the manuscript—have also 
distinct acknowledgment. 

The application of Miss Cora A. Ber- 
neson for admission to the Massachusetts 
Bar was endorsed by two members of the 
Middlesex County Bar who were formerly 
from Quincy, [ll., and had known Miss 
Benreson from childhood. After filing 
her petition, Miss Benneson went before 
the examiners, who returned notice to the 
court that they found her duly qualified. 
The motion for her admission was then 
made by Mr. Hemenway. The day fol- 
lowing Miss Benneson’s admission, Miss 
Amy Acton was also admitted, with 
thirty-five other students from the Bos- 
ton University Law School. They all 
stood up together in the Supreme Judi- 
cial Court room in this city, and took the 
oaths in concert. Miss Acton’s office 
will be at 89 State Street, Boston. The 
statement that Miss Benneson was the 
only woman in her law class at Michigan 
University was an error. There was a 
second woman, Miss M. A. Kelsey, who 
married on the day of her graduation. 





“The World Beautiful is within.” 


The World Beautiful, 


BY LILIAN WHITING. 








AFTER all, it rests with ourselves as to 
whether we shall live in a World Beauti- 
ful. It depends little on external scenery, 
little on those circumstanccs outside vur 
personal control. Like the kingdom of 
heaven, it is not a locality, but a condition. 
* * * Like the kingdom of heaven the 
World Beautiful is within, and it is not 
only a privilege but an absolute duty so 
to live that we are always in its atmos- 
phere. Happiness, like health, is the 
normal state. Live in the sweet, sunny 
atmosphere of serenity and light and ex- 
altation, in that love and loveliness that 
creates the World Beautiful. [Pp. 11 and 
16.] 

“Such winning words of deep belief in the 
best, which is accessible to all of us, make 
friends of the reader at once, and he must be a 
rare person who does not lay down this unas- 
suming volume with a feeling that he has been 
helped to live his life more generously and 
kindly than before.’’—Literary World. 

“The charm of freshness and simplicity in 
their treatment, * ® ® they go straight to 
the mark, and that mark a high one; they are 
thoughtful, and can but be helpful,”’— Advertiser. 





SECOND EDITION. 
16mo. Cloth, $1.00 ; white and gold, $1.25. 


At all Bookstores, Postpaid, on receipt 
of price. 


ROBERTS BROS., Boston. 











Mr. Henry 'A. Clapp in the 
Boston’ Advertiser pronounces “ the 
cleverest work of its kind known 
to English literature” 


A Century of Charades. 


3y WILLIAM BELLAMY. 


100 Charades, Original, Ingenious, 
Poetical, Perfect. 18 mo, $1.00. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON. 























Other speak well of Tokology. 
Does yours? Perhaps you 
Folks’ have not tried it. 


Mrs. A. W. Phelps, Tilla- 
Husbands mook, Oregon, writes: “My 
husband says money could not buy our 
Tokology if we could not get another.’ 

And W.S. Craig expresses the opinion that 
“No husband who is considerate of his wife’s 
happiness can afford to be without Tokology. 

Prepaid $2.75. Send for sample pages and 

agents terms. 


LICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison St.. Chicago, Ill. 


ELECTRIC TELEPHONE 


Sold outright, no rent, no ro; palty. 4 Adapted 

“ae to City, Village or Country. in every 
rexeug home. shop, store and office. Greatest conven- 
ience and best sel/er on earth. 

nis make from 85 to 850 pe ¥. 
me in @ residence means 4 enle to to “ ° 












anywhere, any distance. m plete, ready for 
use when shipped. Can be put up By any one, 
never out of enters ry Teves | lasts a life 








time. Warranted er. Write 
w.P. Harrison & Co., Clerk 1 10, Columbus. 0, 





for mezzo-soprano voice. 5 cents, postpaid. 


songs with easy accompanyments. mak 
tionally pleasing collection. 50 cents, postpaid. 


ea claeten “Symphony.” 
ments, Strings, etc., send to 


Oliver Ditson Company 


C. H. DITSON & OO., N. Y. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


ASTLE Q. 


THEATRE 


421 Tremont St. 
Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Edward E. Rose...... Lessee and Manager 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2 


Louse Beaudet Opera 
Bouffe Co. in 


“JACINTA.” 


EXTRA CHRISTMAS DAY MATINEE. 


Seats on sale two weeks in advance, at the 
Theatre Box Office, or the Branch Office, 175B 
Tremont St.—Telephone call, 3901 Boston. 


































HOLLIS 


ISAAC B. RICH, 





STREET 
THEATRE. 


Proprietor and M anager 


Last Week! 
Keginning Monday, Dec. 24. 


DELLA FOX 


And her COMIC OPERA COMPANY, 
—IN—= 


THE LITTLE TROOPER 


Evenings at 8. Saturday Matinee at 2. 


EXTRA CHRISTMAS MATINEE. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE, 


Rica & Harrie and 
CHARLES FRLHMAN 





Props. and Manegers. 


Monday, Dec. 24. 
CHRISTMAS WEEK. 


THE AMAZONS, 


with MISS 


JOHNSTONE BENNETT 


Management Charles Frohman. 


SPECIAL MATINEE CHRISTMAS. 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


CHARLES F. ATKINSON ............00.:. ... Manager 


The New Big Production, 


HUMANITY. 


Extra Xmas Mat 


Evenings at 8. Wed. & Sat. at 2. 





Christmas Display - 


Largest Assortment of 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Booklets and Quotation Calendars, 

Odd-Shaped Books and Booklets, 

Quaint Novelties in Cards, 

Silver Sets, 

Inkstands, 

Stamp Boxes and Paper Cutters, 

Gold Pens and Silver and Pearl Pen- 
holders. 


H.W. Carter & Co. 


3 BEACON ST. 


CAPTIVATING SONGS, 


“Song Album.” 


By Martin Roeder. 18 Songs of the highest order 
for soprano, mezzo-soprano, and tenor. A valuable 
collection for good singers. $1.50, postpaid. 


‘Boott’s Album of Songs.” 


A new collection of splendid lyrics, showing rare 
treatment tn musical fegssry f and accompaniment. 
An smporcons addition to the —— class of modern 
song albums. $1.00, postpaid 


‘Six Love Songs.” 


By Frank E. Sawyer. Exquisite musical settings of 
Heine’s tencer, pa«sionate love lyrics, with effective 
plano accompaniments, Sheet-music size. 75 cents, 
postpaid 


“Robert Franz’s Album of 
Songs.” 


Two volumes of Franz’s most admired compositions. 
An inexhaustible store of beautiful songs. English 
a ores  ~ Vol.1 55 numbers; Vol. 2, 52num- 

Each, heavy al 50 cents; Bearde 
si. "25; Cloth, $2. 


“From German Poets.” 


Twelve Golighttul songs from translations of Heine, 
Gunther, Walling, Goethe, ete. $1.00, postpaid. 


“Songs of Sleep.” 


By Clayton Johns. Oneof the daintiest small collec 
tions extant. It is notachild’s book. The songs are 





“Songs for Children.” 


By Frederick H, Cowen, Eight simple, delightful 
ing an exce 


Send for Geseréptive ctreular of mopetites tn vocal 
and instrumental music 





f? Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos and the 
For Musical Instru- 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Bostor 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
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CHRISTMAS GUESTS, 


The quiet day in winter beauty closes, 
And sunset clouds are tinged with crimson 
dye, 
As if the blushes of our faded roses 
Came back to tint this sombre Christmas sky. 


We sit and watch the twilight darken slowly ; 
Dies the last gleam upon the lone hillside; 

And in the stillness growing deep and holy, 
Our Christmas guests come in this eventide. 


They enter softly ; some with baby faces, 
Whose sweet blue eyes have scarcely looked on 
life; 
We bid them welcome to their vacant places ; 
They won the peace, and never knew the strife. 


And some with steadfast glances meet us gravely, 
Tkeir hands point backward to the paths they 
trod; 
Dear ones, we know how long ye struggled 
bravely, 
And died upon the battle-field of God. 


And some are here whose patient souls were 
riven 
By our hard words, and looks of cold disdain; 
Ah, loving hearts, to speak of wrong forgiven 
Ye come to visit our dack world again! 


But One there is, more kind than any other, 
Whose presence fills the silent house with 
light; 
The Prince of Peace, our gracious Elder Brother, 
Comes to His birthday feast with us to-night. 


Thou who wast born and cradled in a manger, 
Hast gladdened our poor earth with hope and 
rest; 
O best beloved, come not as a stranger, 
But tarry, Lord, our friend and Christmas 
guest. —Good Words. 


~+@ 





SNOW-DRIFTS. 


BY LUELLA CLARK. 


O deep, white drifts that lie unmoved 
Through weary months of wintry chill! 
In many a graceful cuntour grooved 
Like sculptured marble cold and still. 


Bright is the winter sunshine, yet 
They yield not to its chill caress; 
With countless sparkling crystals set, 
They keep no single gem the less. 


Not less for all the blustering winds 
That boast and battle o'er the plains; 
The envious frost but faster binds 
And adds new treasure to their gains. 


But when the spring's soft sunshine falls 
Gentle and tender, still and warm, 

When lovingly the south wind calls, 
And all the hilltops, rent with storm, 


Give tribute glad of running brooks 
And spreading waves of growing green, 
When willows greet with grateful looks 
The warmth that wooes their blossoming 
sheen, 


Then melt the drifts in genial air; 
Then all their frozen forces flow 

In streams beneficent that bear 
Verdure and life to lands below. 


Oh, stubborn hearts, that hardened lie 
Silent, unmoved, in guilt, in sin, 

In chill remorse, and make no cry; 
No smile without, no light within! 


But when sweet love shall pass that way, 
True love with gentis touch draw near, 

And, spite of dark and chill, shall stay 
To drop a sympathetic tear, 


How melts the harden: d heart; how thrills 
The frozen depth of pain and sin; 

What warmth of life and vigor fills 
The long unfruitfal waste within! 


What hidden springs of hope may wake; 
What gladdening streams of love may flow 
In blessing for another's sake— 
Alike responsive— who can know? 
—Union Signal. 
ee 


TRUANT DOROTHY. 


The grip was raging throughout the 
city, and the people of Brotherton’s hard- 
ware store were afflicted with peculiar 
severity. In the morning Van Pelt, the 
bookkeeper, was seized with a violent 
headache, and a blinding pain in his eyes. 
He shut up his ledger and went home. In 
the middle of the forenoon Robinson, the 
head salesman, felt a pain in his back. 
He took down his overcoat and left the 
store. At noon Jimmie, the delivery 
clerk, went away coughing and sneezing 
and did not return. 

‘Never mind! We’ll contrive to do the 
work between us till the others get around 
again,” said Mr. Brotherton to Burgess, 
the only remaining clerk. But at two 
o’clock Burgess began to look pale and 
sick, and to catch at the counters as he 
moved about the store. 
Mr. Brotherton was alone. 

“You'll be the next to come down,”’ 
prophesied a customer a little later. 

“JT couldn’t think of such a thing. I 
can’t afford it,” replied the merchant; but 
even as he spoke he felt an ominous chill 
and a sense of weight and pressure about 
his head. Early that evening, as thirteen- 
year-old Dorothy Brotherton sat studying 
by the gaslight in their pleasant sitting- 
room, there came a heavy, stumbling step 
on the front porch, and somebody fumbled 
with the latch. 

‘sWho can it be? It’s too early for 
father,” said Dorothy, wonderingly. The 

\ next instant an uncertain step was heard 
‘im the hall, and Mr. Brothertun reeled 
to the room. 

“Oh, father, what is the matter?” cried 


\ 


By three o’ciock | 


tering books and papers in her fright, 
**Your face is so white, and your eyes—” 

“The pain—such a pain—in my side! 
I can’t draw—a free breath. I’ve been in 
a chill—freezing—all the afternoon. I 
thought—if I could hold out—l’d shake 
it off. Where’s mother? Give me your 
hand, Dorothy. Help me to a chair. I 
can’t see. Oh, my side!”’ 

The motber came at Dorothy’s sharp 
call for help, and found Mr. Brotherton 
lying in a faint on the floor, with his head 
on Dorothy's lap, while the little girl's 
trembliog fingers were loosening his col 
lar. 

When the doctor reached the house, he 
looked grave and troubled. The sick man’s 
eyes were unnaturally bright, his cheeks 
were flushed, his breath came in gasps, 
and he talked rapidly and incoherently, 
constantly complaining of the pain in his 
side. 

‘*He is threatened with the worst form 
of pleuro-pneumonia,” said the physician. 
‘*We must work hard to save him.” 

Six days later the disease had run its 
swift and violent course, and the patient 
was pronounced out of danger. 

**How are things at the store?” he anx- 
iously inquired of his wife. ‘‘Have you 
heard from there?” 

It was useless to attempt any conceal- 
ment from the keen-eyed business man. 

‘*Mr. Van Pelt died three days ago. Mr. 
Robinson is very sick, and cannot hope to 
get out for weeks. Jimmie got frightened, 
and has gone off to his grandmother’s in 
the country. Mr. Burgess is well again, 
but his wife and child are very sick, and 
he cannot leave them.” 

‘‘And the store closed all this time! If 
I could only hire help! But that is out of 
the question, with half the town down, 
and no one to be had at any price. Mary, 
I must go down to the store.” 

‘*Henry, you cannot! The doctor says 
you will do well if you get out in ten 
days. Why, dear, you could not stand on 
your feet if you tried. You are weak as a 
child.” 

Mr. Brotherton struggled to sit upright, 
grew dizzy and fell back on the pillows. 

“But my notes! Twenty-five hundred 
dollars due in two weeks, and only half 
the money ready! They will be protested 
—my name dishonored!” 

‘Don’t trouble about business, dear. 
Your health is the first consideration. A 
relapse might be fatal.” 

‘If there were only some one I could 
trust, just to keep the store open,” 
moaned the invalid. ‘It would almost run 
itself. Half the customers are mechanics, 
who know exactly what they want. 
Everything is marked in plain figures. If 
Dorothy were only a boy!” 

Poor little Dorothy, gladdened by the 
news of her father’s improvement, stand- 
ing in the doorway, heard these words, 
and they smote her like a blow. But she 
came quietly to the bedside and kissed her 
father, looking wistfully into his gloomy 
face, remembering only the pathos of the 
cry: ‘*My notes protested, my name dis- 
honored !” 

She tried to forget the unconscious 
cruelty of the words: ‘If Dorothy were 
only a boy!” But she could not forget. 
Out in the hall, as she picked up her books 
from the hat stand, she heard again the 
despairing cry and the veiled reproach: 

“If Dorothy were only a boy!” 

Her father’s overcoat hung before her. 
Looking around to make sure she was 
unobserved, she slipped her hand into the 
pocket and took out something that shone 
with bright metallic gleams and jingled 
musically as she hid it in her pocket. 
Then, like a guilty creature she stole out 
of the front door and softly closed it be- 
hind her. 

With every step the keys in her pocket 
jingled wickedly, and by-and-by the jin- 
gie resolved itself into arhythm that kept 
time to her thoughts. 

‘Some one I could trust to keep the 
store open. Everything marked; marked 
in plain figures. The store would almost 
—run—itself. If Dorothy were—only a 
boy!” 

So clearly did the words sound in 
Dorothy’s ears, so mischievously did the 
clinking metal seem to emphasize their 
meaning, that she looked fearfully at 
the people she met, certain that they 
must hear and understand; but they saw 
only a shy child with her books under 
her arm. 

One bright sunny morning, Mr. Broth- 
erton donned his overcoat, with his wife’s 
help, took his hat and cane and shakily 
descended the front steps of his house. 

The sunshine found no answering re- 
flection on his face. All the trouble he 
had been concealing from his sensitive 
wife bared itself to the gaze of strangers 
on the street. 

‘“‘Only three more days!” he groaned to 
himself. ‘The notice will come from the 
bank to-day. If the notes are protested, 
all my other creditors will come down on 
me. I shall be ruined and disgraced.”’ 

Like many another Californian trying 
to conduct large operations with a small 
| capital, Mr. Brotherton had extended his 












business over the dangerous quagmires of 
credit. To a man in this situation, the 
lack of a comparatively small sum is often 
ruinous. 

He had another worry that seemed at 
once so absurd and so incredible that he 
had scarcely given it a second thought, 
yet it joined with his other cares to 
weight his mind. Dorothy, his good little 
Dorothy, always an obedient, faithful 
child, one of the brightest of her class in 
school, and the wearer of the medal for 
six months past, was said to have been 
playing truant. The report had come to 
them that morning through one of her 
schoolmates, who had commented on her 
absence from school, and supposed it to 
be due to sickness. Both he and his wife 
had laughed at the suggestion that there 
could be anything wrong with the child. 
No doubt she had been transferred to 
another school in the district and had told 
them all about it, but, absorbed in other 
matters, they had taken no note of her ex- 
planation. The child would make it all 
clear when she came home that night. 

Mr. Brotherton had started out for a 
little walk only, and to think over his 
perplexities, but something drew him in 
the direction of his store. 

“Pll just step in and take a look 
around,” he thought. “If I only had a 
few days longer [ might make it up. But 
over a thousand dollars in two days! 
Nothing short of a miracle could bring my 
sales up to that. My keys! Where are 
my keys?” 

He felt first in one pocket, and then in 
another, until he had made the rounds of 
the nineteen pockets a man can boast 
when he is fully «quipped for the street. 

‘*What could I have done with them? I 
can’t remember anything I did that night. 
Wonder if I could have left them in the 
door? Maybe Maloney saw them. I’ll 
ask him.” 

There was Maloney, the big expressman 
who had his stand at the corner, coming 
up to tender his congratulations. Ma- 
loney, always smiling and self-confident, 
looked a degree more complacent than 
usual. He bent forward and addressed a 
confidential whisper to the merchant, 
shielding his mouth with his hand the 
better to keep his communication a secret 
from the bystanders. 

‘*She’s one to be proud av, Misther 
Brotherton. Oi’ve let none but dacent 
looking payple go in the store, an’ Oi’ve 
told her twinty toimes a day, if wanst, 
niver to sell annything chape in the good- 
ness av her hearrt. Oi’ve me eye an a 
dude what’s in there now.” 

Mr. Brotherton did not at all compre- 
hend what Maloney was saying. His eyes 
were fixed on the great show window. 

It certainly was not as he had left it. 
The saws and hammers, and planes, and 
screwdrivers, and bits, and all the rest 
of the glittering tools were still there, 
but it was strung with brass birdcages 
from top to bottom. 

Years before he had bought a job lot 
of cages, of which he had always been 
a little ashamed, for they were not pre- 
cisely in line with a stock of building 
hardware. Now here they were, dragged 
out of the dark corner in which he had 
kept them, and hung up to allure passers 
by, covered with such placards as these: 

**This pretty cage, only $3.” 

‘‘Let your bird have a new cage this 
spring!” 

‘* Prisoners are happiest 
cages.” 

To heighten the effect, a canary that 
looked wonderfully like Dorothy’s bird 
was singing in one of the cages. 

The doors were wide open, and people 
were passing in and out. Some had 
packages in their hands, but more fre- 
quently the tools or utensils they carried 
were destitute of wrappings. Some of 
them were talking merrily together, and 
all looked pleased. 

Mr. Brotherton glanced in astonishment 
about the store as he stepped inside, and 
remained for a moment unobserved be- 
hind the tall screw-case near the door. 

The floor was swept clean, and every- 
thing had a business-like look of perfect 
neatness and order. A jar of flowers 
stood on the screw-case above him, and 
their pleasant fragrance filled the air. 
For a moment the merchant wondered 
if his sickness were still affecting his 
head. 

Several people were in the store, some 
of them regular customers. AJl of them 
seemed to be at work. 

A young man in immaculate linen, the 
son of Calkins,‘the millionnaire, who lived 
on the avenue two blocks above, was in- 
dustriously weighing out for himself a 
pound of nails. A man in shirt-sleeves 
and & canvas apron was rummaging 
among the spirit-levels on the shelves 
back of thecounter. Two gardeners were 
testing the running-gear of some lawn- 
mowers at the rear of the store. 

Mounted on step-ladders, searching 
among the pasteboard boxes that lined 
the upper shelves, were two or three 
well-dressed men. A lady was trying 
some door-bells on a sample board, and 
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15,000 PEOPLE DIE 


In New England alone every year from CONSUMPTION. My method of treatment is the 


only discovered cure for this disease in any of its stages. 


topped in a week. The cough in thirty days. 


Patients at a distance will be treated by mail. 


The fever, night-sweats, or chills 


It is less expensive than a change of climate, 
and if I cannot relieve you, your money will be returned. 

I will agree to cure every case of ASTHMA, even if you have had it fifty years. 
CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, and HAY FEVER, I will cure to stay cured. 


No consultation fees. Office hours: 9 until 5. 


DR. ALBERT RHEHEDER, 
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two young men were examiniog the fish- 


ing-tackle displayed in a showcase. 

Flitting back and forth among them 
all was one small girl, with flushed cheeks 
and earnest eyes—the briskest little hard- 
ware merchant that ever stepped into 
the San Francisco trade without a license. 

“Ill take this bell,” said the lady, with 
decision. ‘‘It sounds loudest and clear- 
est.” 

“If you don’t mind,” said Dorothy, ‘I'll 
give you this very one. You seel don’t 
know just where to put my hand on the 
box they’re in. I might hunt half a day 
and not find it.” 

The deft way in which the young girl 
unscrewed the bell from the board, and 
the frequent blank spaces along the entire 
line of sample boards, told that this was 
not the first time she had resorted to a 
similar device to make a sale. 

A gentleman in a tall silk hat descended 
from one of the stepladders with a paste- 
board box in his hand, and Mr. Brother- 
ton recognized the rector of the church 
which his family attended. 

“I’ve found them at last, Dorothy,” 
the clergyman exclaimed, triumphantly. 
‘*And in hunting for them I’ve opened 500 
boxes and located 10,000 things. You'll 
have to employ meas your chief assistant. 
How much are they ?”’ 

‘“Self-screwing coat and hat hooks!” 
said Dorothy, reading the label on the 
box. The perfect composure and dignity 
with which she turned the box over and 
examined the figures on the bottom, as if 
to reassure herself concerning the price, 
were a study for the man behind the 
screw- case. 

‘“‘Two dollars and a half a gross ; twenty- 
five cents a dozen,” she said. 

“One is all I really need, but I'll take 
a dozen,” said the rector. ‘Now I shall 
have a peg for my dressing coat. All I 
have to do is to unscrew it and move it 
to a new place, whenever my wife and 
daughters find it out. It’s the greatest 
invention of the age, Dorothy.” 

Before Dorothy could get the hooks 
wrapped up and make change, a man 
came hurrying in, holding a bit of broken 
iron in his hand. 

‘Oh, hinges!” exclaimed Dorothy in a 
tone of despair. ‘*‘Wouldn’t you please 
go to the hinge drawers and measure them 
yourself? When I get the size right one 
way it’s sure to be wrong the other, and 
I’m always giving lefts for rights and 
rights for lefts. That’s right, Mr. Calk- 
ins, thank you!”’ 

The young man who was weighing nails 
had emptied them into a paper nail-bag, 
and was tendering payment. He left the 
place, followed by Maloney’s vigilant 
eye. 

‘*It’s no use, miss,” said the workman 
behind the counter, rising into view; ‘‘I 
can’t find them glasses for the spirit 
levels. They were right back here in a 
wooden box. I see your father himself 
showing them to a man one day. If he 
was only here. Upon my word, Mr. 
Brotherton !”’ 

‘*You’ll find them on the third shelf in 
the next tier, Bob,’ said Mr. Brotherton, 
calmly. ‘*Well, Dorothy ?”’ 

Dorothy had darted forward and was 
standing before him with appealing eyes. 

‘‘Father, you are not well enough to be 
out! Come into the little glass office. 
It is warm and sunny there,’ she cried, 
urging him towards the door. 

**Please, please, please, don’t say any- 
thing here, where people can hear!” she 
begged him, under her breath. 

Mr. Brotherton seated himself in his 
office chair, then turned and faced the 
trembling girl, and on his face was a look 
of sternness she had rarely seen there. 

‘‘Dorothy, what does this absurd per- 
formance mean !”’ 

Never did convicted felon look more 
guilty or conscience-stricken than little 
Dorothy. 

‘*I took your keys from your overcoat 
pocket,” sheconfessed. ‘‘I’ve come down 
to the store every day. I’ve made all 
sorts of excuses to mother to account for 
being so long at school and away from 
home Saturdays. I’ve sold—lots of 
things. Oh, I know I’ve made an awful 
muss of it!” she cried, “especially the 
nails. I thought everything went by the 
figures marked on them, and I tried to sell 
the tenpennys at $10 a keg before I found 
they went by quotations. Then there are 
so many different sizes and qualities of 
everything, and a great many tools and 
other things I didn’t know atall. It wa-~ 
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s0 much harder than I thought it would 
be!” 

Mr. Brotherton’s face relaxed a little. 
Perhaps, he thought, it was not surpris- 
ing that one small girl should be unable, 
in a few days’ time, to master a business 
that it takes the average man two or three 
years to learn. 

Yet he was a man who prided himself 
on the dignity with which he had always 
conducted his business. He recalled the 
display in the windows, the hocus-pocus 
of customers in the store, the dismantled 
sample boards, the picture of the child in 
short petticoats taking sole charge of the 
establishment. 

“I shall be the laughing stock of the 
street!” he exclaimed. 

Poor Dorothy said not a word, but 
stood before him pale and silent. It was 
such a singular pravk for Dorothy to 
play, he reflected—Dorothy, who had al- 
ways been such a modest and timid child? 

‘*Dorothy, why did you do it?” 

Two words trembled on Dorothy’s 
white lips: ‘*The notes.” 

The petty grievances that had harassed 
his dazed and troubled mind fled at this 
reminder of the serious trouble that over- 
hung him. Dorothy saw the shadow of 
care come back and darken her father’s 
face. 

‘The notes! What do you know about 
the notes?” he asked. 

‘‘T heard—what you said—that morning. 
I couldn’t bear to have them dishonored. 
But I couldn’t get all you needed. There 
is $300 wanting still. I did the best 
I could, father. It’s not my fault—that 
I’m not a boy.” 

All but $300—a mere bagatelle to the 
sum Mr. Brotherton had been racking his 
brain to devise ways and means of rais- 
ing! How light his heart grew in a mo- 
ment! What a glow of pride he felt over 
bis little daughter’s heroic effort ! 

Maybe the tears through which Dorothy 
looked made her father’s eyes seem also 
wet and shining. There was certainly a 
laugh in his voice as he lifted her to his 
knee. 

‘I wouldn’t exchange my brave girl for 
all the boys in Christendom,” he said, as 
he kissed her. 

Dorothy lifted her tear-stained face 
from her father’s shoulder with a sudden 
start. 

‘Your mail!” she said, pointing to a 
pile of letters on the desk. “I didn’t 
dare bring it home, for fear you’d sus- 
pect.” 

Mr. Brotherton lifted the letter that lay 
on top and tossed it into the waste bas- 
ket with a careless laugh. 

It was the notice from the bank. It 
had no longer any terrors for him, as 
with Dorothy’s help, and the small addi- 
tional amount which he was able to raise, 
he could meet his obligations.— Youth’s 











Companion. 
OOD’S 
Sarsaparilla is carefully 
prepared by experienced 
pharmacists from Sarsa- 
parilla, Dandelion, Man- 
drake, Dock, Pipsissewa, 
Juniper Berries, and other well known 
vegetable remedies. The Combination, Pro- 
portion and Process are Peculiar to Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, giving it strength and curative 
power Peculiar to Itself, not pos- 
sessed by other remedies, Hood’s 
arsaparilla 
Cures Scrofula, Solt Rheum, Sores, Boils, 
Pimples an all other affections caused by 
impure blood; Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Sick 
Headache, Indigestion, Debility, Catarrh, 
Rheumatism, Kidney and Liver Com- 
plaints. It is Not What 
we Say. but what Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla Does, that 
tells the story — Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 
Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable. 25¢. 
JOSEPH HARTSHORN & SON 
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Decorative 
Upholsterers, 
FURNITURE, DRAPERIES. 
UPHOLSTERY, SHADES. 


A specialty is made of order work and furni- 
turc repairing. Satisfaction guaranteed Address 
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WOMEN VOTING IN IOWA. 

The first opportunity given women to 
vote in Iowa was at Corydon, July 5, 
1894. The election was on the issuing of 
bonds to build an addition to the school- 
house; 218 women—nearly all who were 
able to go to the polls—voted. 

Oa July 9, ninety-eight women voted at 
Colfax on the issuing of bonds and the 
purchase of grounds for a cemetery. 

At Humeston, on August 20, of the 
109 votes at a special election on a tax 
for park improvements, 33 were cast by 
women. 

At Jessup, at an election to bond the 
Independent school district, five women 
voted. 

At an election at Sigourney on issuing 
bonds for water works, 74 women voted. 

Eighty-eight women voted on a similar 
matter at Dayton. 

The election at Colfax is of special inter- 
est as showing what can be accomplished 
by one active woman. Mrs. A. B. S. 
Turner, M. D. interviewed several attor- 
neys as to the eligibility of women to vote 
at this election under the new law, but 
could not obtain a decision. 

‘*‘When I awoke Monday morning—July 
9th—I was determined to know what could 
be done,” writes Mrs. Turner to The 
Woman's Standard. ‘If our election board 
could not decide it. I would use the wires 
until a decision was reached. I was at 
the polls soon after they opened. Was 
given a seat. Made known my desire to 
cast my ballot, being a tax-payer, and 
declared my right under the new law to 
do so. I could see with them (as with all 
the gentlemen I had consulted) a smile of 
surprise steal over their faces. They made 
no reply, but began to discuss the matter 
among themselves. They read the new 
law passed by the last genera) assembly, 
and that section of the code of Iowa referr- 
ing to elections. They were very courte- 
ous to me—said they personally had no 
objections—but thought it wonld be un- 
constitutional and would be contested as 
the code says only male citizens can 
exercise this right. I maintained it had 
been endorsed by that body of law-mak- 
ers, the 25th general assembly, and had 
received the signature of the governor, 
and the certain way to test its validity 
was to permit the women to vote and 
challenge that vote. I further added, if 
they did not care to give a decision in the 
matter I would secure one from higher 
authority. At this juncture the mayor 
left the room and soon returned with an 
attorney from a neighboring town. The 
mayor said that in their opinion the 
women should be permitted to vote, that 
this law applied to special elections,which 
this was, and that the trustees of the 
election have no jurisdiction in the matter 
but to comply with the law. I was told 
to deposit my ballot, which I did and re- 
tired. 

‘My first thought now was how to in- 
form the women of the town of this privi- 
lege. It was now ten o’clock and very 
hot, and wash day in most families. I 
went to the post office and wrose on the 
board this notice :’’ 

Lapies—Improve your opportunity and 
cast your first ballot to-day. Pulls close 
at6 P. M. 

‘‘Asa result of this notice and of person- 
al appeal, several carriage loads of ladies, 
one driven by Mrs. Turner, went to the 
polls in the afternoon. After the election 
Mrs. Turner wrote to the attorney-general 
of Iowa, and received a reply giving his 
endorsement of the voting of women at 
the Colfax election.” F. M. A. 





OHIO EXECUTIVE MEETING. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The executive committee of the 
O. W.S. A. met in parlor of the Church 
of the Unity, Cleveland, Nov. 20. The 
president, Mrs. C. McCullough Everhard, 
was in the chair and there were present 
Mesdames Elwell, Casement, Williams, 
Southworth, Segur, Upton, Murphy and 
Claypole, and the president of the 
N. A. W. S. A., Miss Susan B. Anthony. 

Attention was first given to the plan of 
work reported by the Plan of Work Com- 
mittee at the Cincinnati Convention in 
May. The executive committee were thor- 
oughly in accord with the report in so 
far as it stated that the especial line of 
work ‘‘to which efforts should be directed 
during the coming year is to make the 
newly acquired right of school suffrage of 
the greatest value in the elevation of the 
public schools of the State,” and such of 
the details as can be advantageously car- 
ried out under present conditions were 
adopted. 

In the course of the discussion it was 
made plain that organization by counties 
can be made more effective than by con- 
gressional districts. Mrs. Upton, there- 
fore, gave notice of her intention to pro- 
pose an amendment of the State Constitu- 
tion at the next State convention, where- 
by that part of Article IV. providing for 
the executive committee shall read: ‘‘The 
elected officers of this Association, to- 
gether with the ex-presidents of the As- 
sociation, the vice-presidents of counties,” 
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instead of “vice-presidents of the con- 
gressional districts,” as it stands at pres- 
ent. The secretary was instructed to see 
that due notice of the change proposed 
be given in the leading suffrage journals 
as prescribed by the constitution. 

The various and difficult questions con- 
nected with organization were discussed 
at length. Mrs. Frances Brown, of War- 
ren, was mentioned as a woman possessed 
of the qualifications of a good organizer. 
After many tributes to her ability and 
efficiency, it was resolved that her ser- 
vices should be procured, if possible, sub- 
sequent arrangements being left to the 
president. 

Miss Anthony offered many valuable 
suggestions as to means to be employed 
in ensuring a good vote from the women 
of the State at the election of school offi 
cers next April. It was resolved that all 
societies of women that have suffrage 
as part of their work shall be invited to 
coéperate in forming a central committee 
for the purpose of arousing the interest 
of women in their new duties. 

The time and place of the next Annual 
Convention were discussed. Two opin- 
ions were unanimous (1), that future 
conventions should be held in the fall in- 
stead of the spring as heretofore; and (2), 
that the next must be in the North of the 
State. Norwalk, Freemont and Sandusky 
were mentioned as desirable centres. The 
time was fixed for October, 1895. 

The coming N. A. W. 8. A. Convention 
at Atlanta was announced, and it was 
hoped that there would be a full delega- 
tion from ,Ohio. Miss Anthony begged 
the Ohio women to remember that in 
moving the place of meeting from Wash- 
ington there was an added responsibility 
on State associations to secure a good 
attendance from their membership. The 
qualifications and duties of delegates were 
discussed, and it was resolved that dele- 
gates shall be instructed that in carrying 
out By-law 10, Section 11, of the 
N. A. W. S. A. constitution, the voting 
shall be by ballot. 

The affliction of Mrs. Alice E. H. Peters, 
of Columbus, in the death of her husband 
elicited many expressions of sympathy. 
In the removal of Mr. O. G. Peters, the 
Association loses a tried and faithful 
friend. Mr. and Mrs. Peters entered 
heartily into the work of securing school 
suffrage for women, and, in the words of 
Mrs. Shrader, the Legislature worker, they 
‘had but to know of any service needed 
to expedite matters, and it was promptly 
and cheerfully given.’’ Their house was 
opened to the executive committee at the 
mid-winter meetings, and those members 
who had enjoyed the hospitality of that 
home recall many acts of special kindness 
and words of encouragement from Mr. 
Peters. 

Adjourned to meet at call of president. 
KATHARINE B, CLAYPOLE, 
Recording Secretary. 
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SAVING THE NEW YORK PETITIONS, 
ALBANY, N. Y., DEc. 10, 1894. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

A rumor that our valued and valuable 
petitions were in jeopardy has brought 
me to Albany again. It is strange to re- 
turn to the scene of our summer’s struggle 
and seeming defeat, and to walk through 
the empty corridors of the capitol without 
meeting friend or foe. The elevator men 
and the newsboys are the only familiar 
figures. The former are all ardent woman 
suffragists. They hope we'll ‘tbe back 
again this winter” to struggle with the 
Legislature. 

One of the officials of the convention 
spoke hopefully of our chances in the 
Assembly and Senate. ‘‘In all my expe- 
rience of legislative bodies I never have 
seen sO many cranks together as assembled 
here last summer,” he said. No one I’ve 
met here has any words of praise for the 
convention or its work. 

The petitions I found had been thrown 
on the floor of the compiler’s room. Their 
next destination would probably have 
been the ash barrel. By vote of the con- 
vention they were committed to the Sec- 
retary of State. To-day they are safely 
stowed away on shelves in his office. I 
have sorted them, bound up the loose and 
scattered leaves which were almost as 
numerous as the Cumezan Sibyl’s, and 
left them where they can be easily re- 
ferred to at any time. 

We intend this winter to present them 
to the Legislature with new ones added. 
The old canvassers are generally ready to 
go on with the work, so Miss Anthony’s 
million may yet be obtained. One bright 
young girl at [lion said to me the other 
day ‘‘I’ll take a petition and do all I can 
in the un anvassed portions of the town. 
Sometimes it is hard work, but whenever 
I am inclined to be discouraged I think o- 
Miss Authony. She is a constant inspira 
tion to me.” : 

Herkimer County has always been one 
of the hardest to rouse. The old Dutch 
element is very conservative, but it is 
ready now for organization. It is feeling 
the effect of last year’s agitation, and re- 
sponding to the current of thought which 


is setting so strong in the direction of 
woman’s full political freedom. 

On Wednesday the Llion club held two 
meetings for me. The membership is not 
large, but the club is enthusiastic and 
ready for work. 

Mrs. Frances J. Easton, the county 
president, extended the hospitality of her 
home to the organizer. Her husband is 
one of the editors of the Ilion paper and 
a strong advocate of ourcause. Mr. Rem- 
ington, whose name has spread the fame 
of his town over almost the whole civil- 
ized world, attended the evening meeting 
and declared his full sympathy in our 
work. Among others a young man re- 
sponded to the call for new members, say- 
ing : ‘‘I want to help the cause along all I 
can.”’ . 

I have been impressed anew with the 
strength of the petitions. Beside the 
large ones from the political equality 
committees, the Grange, the labor organi- 
zations and the W. C. T. U., 1 find 18 
other documents from other societies. 
One is from the Society of Friends, 
another from the Nat’! Christian League. 
One is from a Board of Village Trustees, 
addressed to their representative in the 
convention. Iam glad to say that after 
some hesitation the gentleman gave us his 
vote. The active cooperation of men was 
never 80 strong asitis now. Itis another 
sign of the times, proving that the day of 
our triumph is very nigh. 

HARRIET May MILLs. 
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THE TRUMPET CALL. 


Marion Couthouy Smith recently made 
the following address before the Woman’s 
Club of Orange, New Jersey, at a meeting 
in charge of the Committee on Ethical 
Culture and Reform, of which she is the 
chairman : 


When, years ago, I first heard the won- 
derful music of the Fiske Jubilee singers, 
there was a little, yellow, large-eyed 
woman who sang the solo part in ‘Steal 
Away.” With what fervor, what pas- 
sionate aspiration her voice rang out: 
a trumpet soundeth through my 
soul!” 

The trumpet symbolizes awakening— 
the call to action, to victory. Whenever 
there is vocation, there is heard first 
within the soul the trumpet call of God. 

Looking back over the history of the 
world, which is the partially completed 
fulfilment of a mighty design, we find 
that whenever evil has reigned until cor- 
ruption has reached an extreme point, 
some new force has been raised up to 
combat it—a force irresistible, vitalizing, 
regenerative. The Jews were sent to ex- 
terminate the Canaanites ; and—remember 
always—they were not merely fighting 
an enfeebled race, to their own advan- 
tage; they were fighting moral corrup- 
tion. Later, they were themselves con- 
quered again and again, when weakened 
by disobedience to the eternal Law. “I 
will send,” says the Lord, ‘‘my servant 
Nebuchadnezzar.” It was not a question 
of what Nebuchadnezzar was, in himself; 
he was the sword of the Lord. There are 
many such instances. The Roman Em- 
pire, fainting to death through its own 
corruption, vanished away before the 
jubilant march of the barbarian hordes; 
it was a mighty cleansing, a rush of purer 
air, a sweep of the great besom of de- 
struction and revivification. And what 
happened to the degenerate church of the 
middle ages? Whatever may be our in- 
dividual religious opinions, we cannot 
fail to see and acknowledge the signifi- 
cance of the Reformation. There is a 
text for the whole matter: ‘‘When the 
enemy shall come in like a flood, the 
spirit of the Lord shall lift up a stand- 
ard against him.’”’ Whenever there is 
corruption, there is raised up a new vital 
force, a moral force, to put an end to the 
reign of death, and inaugurate a new life, 
as surely, as regularly as the spring 
comes to put an end to the winter, and to 
revive the vital powers of the earth. 

Now, what is the new force that shall 
combat the corruption of our social and 
political life to-day? Everywhere we 
find the corruption—spoils and bribery, 
extortion and fraud; impurity and false 
standards, injustice and the subtler forms 
of tyranny. Through these things our 
very civilization totters to its fall. What 
is hte new force? Is it not woman? 

“The trumpet soundeth through my 
soul!’’ The echoes reach the ears of the 
wor'd, and the world puts up its hands to 
shut out the sound. People say they are 
sick of Woman with a capital W—sick of 
this hue and cry over her progress and 
her doings—as if she could not advance 
naturally and quietly, etc. Alas, she can- 
not! She is fignting her way inch by inch, 
and the stress of her conflict, the cry of 
her hard-won victories, must make them- 
selves heard. It makes me think of the 
divine words—‘'I tell you, if these should 
hold their peace, the stones would im- 
mediately cry out.” 

Are we doing these things to exploit 
ourselves? I tell you, no! We are forced 
into the breach; we are following the 
trumpet call of Divine Providence. The 
work lies before us; there is no escape. 
We may hang back, we may cower and 
protest; forward we shall go—every one 
of us! For the moral nature of woman 
is the new force—the force irresistible, 
vitalizing, regenerative. In claiming what 
is called our ‘‘rights,’’ we are only claim- 
ing the tools to work with; the power to 
use them will come from within, from 
above. This is the call. Shall we hear 
it? Women of the new era, shall we do 
our work, or leave it undone? How we 
may do it will be shown to us if the call 
be true; and I, for one, believe in my 
soul that itis true. Think of it—each of 
us—think how we can best serve under 
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that standard which the spirit of the 
Lord lifts up. For if the call be answered 
and the work be attempted —humbly, 
righteously, courageously; then, at the 
sound of the silver trumpets, the walis 
of the modern Jericho, the stronghold of 
corruption, shall fall. 


HUMOROUS. 


‘*Any interesting legends about here?” 
asked the tourist. ‘‘No,” returned the 
native, slowly, ‘aint never seen none, 
though you may find ’em ’way back in the 
thick woods.’’— Harper's Bazar. 


Snobley—Aw—aw—it must be very un- 
pleasant for you Americans to be governed 
by [ae egg you wouldn’t ask 
to dinner!” American Belle—Weil, not 
more so, perhaps, than for you in England 
to be governed by people who wouldn’t 
ask you to dinner!” 


Mrs. Goode—I am sure 1 know nothing 
against Mr. Snyde. I have always con- 
sidered him a God-fearing man.” 

Deacon Strate—Well, he ought to be. 
He has done more to be afraid for than 
any man [ know.—Boston Transcript. 


A little boy was taken down the harbor 
by his father, and saw for the first time 
a layge steamer towed by a puffing little 
tug, with an immense hawser connectin 
the two. ‘Oh, papa. papa!” he shoute 
in excitement. ‘‘See! The big boat has 
the little one by the tail; and he’s a- 
squealing !’’ 


Politician—Let the women vote? Not 
much. What do they know about pub- 
lic questions? 

eformer—But you believe the most 
ignorant man should have a voice in pub- 
lic affairs. 

Politician —Certainly. 

Reformer—Well, what does a man who 
cannot read or write know about public 
questions? 

Politician—Ah, you're a crank! 


There is a story told of a woman who 
became a widow, and who was prostrated 
with grief for a week. After that she 
packed up her trunks and went down to 
an unheard-of place by the sea. She 
afterward confided to a very intimate 
friend that she used to go out on the 
rocks and scream. 

‘From grief at your loss,” asked the 
friend. 

‘Nu,’ confessed the widow, ‘I thought 
I could not live without John, but I found 
my personal liberty so sweet that I 
ae in pure freedom; I owned my- 
self. 

This is an unorthodox story without a 
precedent, but will find echres some- 
where.— Womankind. 


























CATARRH is a constitutional disease. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a constitutional 
remedy. It cures catarrh. Give it a trial. 








Any Photograph 


—or— 


Anything 
Anywhere. 


You are home again from abroad. Have 
you & more or less confused idea of many 
views, paintings and bits of sculpture? 
Half the pleasure of travelling iain talk- 
ing over a trip intelligently with friends 
at home, orin mentally reviewing, when 
alone in some quiet corner, the pleasant 
experiences of the past. Our business is 
to supply this sort of enjoyment at 
moderate cost. It can only be done with 
the aid of photographs, which refresh the 
memory and start the train of thought. 
Our collection includes views from all 
parts of the world, as well as reproduc- 
tions of works of art. We print from our 
own negatives, and carry in stock over 
15,000 subjects. It will surprise you how 
quickly an elusive memory is refreshed, 
and how endless the enjoyment from one 
of these collections. We supply albums 
and do mounting in most approved styles. 
We also make lantern slides from any of 
our negatives. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO. 


338 Washington Street Boston. 


he * Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young 
Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free 
Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 











HusTON, MASS, 


College of Physicians = Surgeons, 


Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 


Term opens September 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cata,ogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsytvania, 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


45th Annual Session opens Sept. 26,94. A four years’ 
ri ied course of Lectures, Quizzes, Labora 

linical work offers su advantages to students, 
who are also admit’ to the clinics of the publie 

ospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, MD. 
Deas, 131 8. 18th St., Phila. 

’ = 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 

Winter Seasi d October Ist; endl 
cour Fare aweled arama Lastasee Guinean Be 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Studen 


are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospita 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information Spry to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean, 
821 East 15th St., New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D, 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64, 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P.M., Daily, Thursday 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases 
women and children. 

The doctor is largely eclectic in her Formac also a 
thorough Medical electrician. Her Retreat for the 
care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, is 
closed, the time being given wholly to city pr 

The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 























The Drs. give their attention to both GEN- 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


J. FLORA TILTON, 
MASSEUSE. 


128 Huntington Ave., Sutte 1, Boston. 


Patients received without previous appoint- 
ment on Tuesdays from 1 to 5 P. M. 

Board and attendance for patients requiring 
special attention. 


NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington Si., Boston, Mass. 











Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 


Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THe OLpEst Fish MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containin 
the = written by her under goverauneat 
auspices, and accompanied by notes concernin, 
them written by Miss Carrollin 1892. Price, 81.00 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names te 
8.E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F St., Washington, D.C, 
names not to be accompanied by the money, asthe 
book is not yet out. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Youn 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published t 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO,, ; 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 
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NOTES FRON NEW YORE. 


SHERWOOD, N. Y., Dec. 14, 1894. 
Bditors Woman's Journal: 

The items of news that come to me as 
corresponding secretary seem often too 
good to keep. May I share them through 
you with other New Yorkers who are 
glad to see the work go on? 

Miss Mary 8S. Anthony writes from 
Rochester : 

Friday evening (Dec. 7) the young peo- 
ple of the Second Baptist Church, one of 
our best, bad a debate, in which Rev. Dr. 
Anderson, the minister, took the lead in 
favor of woman suffrage, and he invited 
one of our club ladies to take part. Then, 
last evening, the Christian Endeavor 
Society of one of our Presbyterian 
churches did the same thing, their min 
ister taking part, also three ladies and 
three gentlemen; their first experience, 
and they did it beautifully. e had a 
rich time. When the ministers take it up, 
the people are going to be educated. 

Mrs. Chapman, president of the Brook- 
lyn Club, tells of several interesting 
meetings, which their secretary will prob- 
ably report to you. 

Mrs. Emily 8S. Howe, of Rensselaer 
County, in a pleasant letter showing con- 
tinued interest in the work, reports a 
meeting held in Troy by Mrs. Franklin 
Hall to organize a young woman’s club. 

Mrs. Thomas K. Beecher, of Elmira, 
who was made one of our national dele- 
gates, says, in her letter of response to 
the information, after expressing regret 
for her lack of physical strength: 

It will be impossible for me to assist in 
the cause otherwise than by making it 
known, on all sides, that I approve and 
indorse, as far as one weak waomn can. 

If every woman, weak or strong, gave 
as valuable help as that, we should soon 
have the suffrage. 

Our State organizer, Miss Mills, has 
visited Herkimer County and Albany, and 
has been unable to send very glowing 
accounts. In Ilion, where she went first, 
she said and did all that was possible to 
give new life to the county club formed 
by Miss Hay in September. Union re- 
vival meetings were just beginning, to con- 
tinue through the month, and it was an 
unpropitious time for arousing any gen. 
eral interest. In Albany, she found the 
petitions, after a valiant search through 
the Capitol, lying on the floor in the com- 
piler’s room. She had them moved into 
the office of the secretary of State, where 
she sorted and put them inorder. While 
in the Capitol, she called upon Governor 
Flower, who spoke enthusiastically of 
woman suffrage, and wished us success. 
The elevator men gave her a cordial greet- 
ing, remembering her from last summer. 
**You’ll be here this winter, won’t you?” 
several of them said. 

Stopping at Fort Plain on her return 
home, she called upon ministers, editors 
and other leading people, arranging for a 
meeting some time in January. The re- 
sponse was ready and the outlook encour- 
aging. 

Another call at Little Falls ended the 
trip. ISABEL HOWLAND, (Cor. Sec, 
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THE VOTEIN KANSAS. 





LAWRENCE, KAN., DEC. 11, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In your issue of Dec. 8th, you quote 
some facts from the Western Methodist in 
relation to the vote on suffrage in Kansas 
which are misleading, and, indeed, not 
altogether correct. The vote in Shawnee 
County is quoted as a sample of that of 
the State, which it is not, for the reason 





that in Shawnee County there were local 
complications by which most of the Dem.- | 
ocratic vote was cast for the Populist | 
ticket, and the Democrats of Topeka are | 
unusually hostile to prohibition and | 
woman suffrage, To show how misleading | 
a local vote may be, I cite one township 
in Leavenworth County, in which the per | 
cent. of Republican votes against the suf- 
frage amendment was twice as large as 
the per cent. of the Democratic vote 
against it, and one in this county io which 
ninety-nine per cent. of the Populist vote 
was for the Amendment and eighty-eight 
per cent. of the Republican against it. 

Only about one-third of the Democratic 
vote was cast for the Overmyer ticket, 
about 30,000 Democratic votes going to 
the Republicans, and about 15,000 for the 
Populists; and the Democrats of Kansas 
having no other issue than opposition to 
Prohibition, which they construe to mean 
opposition to woman suffrage, also, their 
vote was nearly solid against the Amend- 
ment, and aflected the percentage of the 
other parties. 

Analysis of the vote by election districts 
shows the straight Populist vote (not 
Democrats) about seventy-five per cent. 
for suffrage and twenty-five per cent. 
against it; straight Republican vote 
about forty per cent. for and sixty against 

It is a general fact that, except in the 
sities where Democrats voted the Populist 
‘icket, suffrage prevailed wherever the 

opulists had a majority, and lost the 
tle where Republicans had majorities. 

The deal between the Republican State 





pmmittee and the Democratic State Com- 





oval 


Baking 


Powder 





Mb solutely 
Pure 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N. ¥. 





mittee, by which the State was carried for 
the former, included Republican opposi- 
tion to suffrage. That this deal was made 
and carried out is no secret in Kansas to 
any but the very ignorant or wilfully 
blind, and Republicans justify it as being 
the only means of ‘“‘downing the Popu- 
lists,”’ which it certainly was. 

The action of the women of Colorado in 
voting against the party which had en- 
franchised them, and against Gov. Waite, 
who had closed the gambling houses of 
Denver, which Republicans had let run 
wide open from time immemorial, is likely 
to cool Populist ardor for suffrage a little 
in other States. And this brings up the 
more general question of why women are 
inclined to affiliate with so conservative a 
party as the Republicans, when conferring 
suffrage on woman is a radical and pro- 
gressive measure—a step in advance, 
championed by the Knights of Labor, the 
Labor Unions and Federations, the Social- 
ists, Single Tax men, Populists, and other 
radicals? Is the Chicago Times right in 
saying that the woman vote will always 
be conservative? 

W. H. T. WAKEFIELD. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 





SOMERVILLE.—The League held a meet- 
ing in the Congregational Church, East 
Somerville, Dec. 12, the president, Mrs. 
S. D. Field, in the chair. Miss Blackwell 
gave a talk oh methods of work. Mes- 
dames Freethy, Hight and Pierce were 
chosen delegates to the State Annual 
Meeting, and Mrs. M. E. Rich was made 
the Somerville member of the State Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Miss Hall was elected 
local press correspondent. At the next 
meeting, each member will bring in the 
names of five persons in Somerville who 
need to be converted, and the League will 
undertake their conversion. 


NEWTON.—The League has chosen as 
its delegates to the Massachusetts Annual 
Meeting Mrs. Kate Mead, Mrs. Flora D. 
Sampson, Mrs. Elizabeth Goodwin, Mrs. 
T. Stutson and Miss Carrie Anders. 


B | | Cl k 
We have only eight Garments remain- 
ing from our importations of 1892, which 


will be closed out at an immense 
sacrifice. 


ONE SATIN DE LYONS BOLMAN, 
Original price $17), now - - $35.00 
ONE CLOTH CAPE, 





Original price 515, now - - - $15.00 
ONE OPERA PALETOT, 

Original price $135, now - - $25.00 
ONE OPERA WRAP, 

Original price $135, now - - $35.00 
ONE OTTOMAN SILK DOLMAN, 

Original price $85, now - - - $15.00 


ONE OTTOMAN SILK DOLMAN, 


Original price $75, now - - - $10.00 
ONE ALASKA SEAL SACQUE, 
Original price $300, now - - $125.00 


ONE ALASKA SEAL SACQUE, 
Original price 5285, now - - $125.00 


Ladies see: ing bargains should ask to see these 
Specia: Goods. 


SPRINGER BROS., 
500 Washington St. 


Headquarters for Cloaks and Furs, 





FreemanA. Smith 
Offers to investors at par and interest 


5-10 YEAR DEBENTURE BONDS 


—OF THE— 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


Des Moines, Ia., Incorporated 1872. 


They are in sums of $200, $300, $500 and $1,000 each, 
and bear interest at 53¢ per cent., payable semi-annu- 
ally. They are amply secured by 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


on Improved Real Estate, confined to a territory in 
which this company has been doing business for 2 
years, so that the vfficers have acquired by experience 
&@ good knowledge of the value of land. This, with the 
capital : $500,000) and $308,000) of the Com peny, 
makes these Bonds among the very safest of invest- 
ment securities, and I confidently recommend them 
ezauch. Correspondence solicited, 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE DRAMA. 

HOLLIs.—The week beginning Dec. 24, 
| will be the last of the Della Fox Opera 
Company. Christmas Day there will be 
a special matinee, for which an enormous 
| house is already assured. The success of 
Miss Fox in ‘The Little Trooper’ has 
been unqualified. Mr. Paul Arthur, Mr. 
| Jeflerson DeAngelis, Alf. C. Wheelan, 
Charles Dungan, Miss Villa Knox and 
Miss Marie Celeste are all a success in their 
respective réles. 








CoLuMBIA.—‘'The Amazons,” by Ar. 
| thur WingtPinero, will be the attraction 
| at the Columbia, beginning Monday next. 
| It made an enormous success at Hollis 
| Street. The company that will present it 
| at the Columbia is under the direction of 
| Mr. Charles Frohman, and is headed by 
| Miss Johnstone Bennett, as Lady Tho- 
| masine. Miss Elaine Eilson will be Lady 

Wilhelmina, and Miss Maud Odell Lady 
| Noeline. Mr. George Alison will be Vis- 
count Litterly, Mr. Beaumont Smith the 
Count DeGreville, and Mr. Lo: rimer Stod- 
dard the Earl of Tweenways. 








FURS. 


FINEST QUALITY OF 
FURS IN ALL THE 
LATEST AND MOST 
APPROVED DESICNS. 


FUR GARMENTS 
MADE TO ORDER. 


MATERIALS AND 
WORKMANSHIP 
CUARANTEED. 


Ladies’ Street Hats, 


ENCLISH TURBANS 
AND WALKINC HATS. 


0. A. JENKINS & C0.. 


407 Washington Street, 
Sole Agents for Connelly’s Hats, 


Prices Are Away Down This Week. 
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i OUR"KUMFURT® 


X-MAS PRESENTS. 
$9.89. 


Reduced from $1300. For Satuaday and 
Monday only, we shall sell this elegant 
arch base Rattan Rocker at this big re- 
duction. Orders by mail promptly filled. 


Also See Our Morris and Gold Chairs 


H. M. KINPORTS, 


12 to 16 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 





THIRD EDITION. 


FAR FROM TO-DAY, 


A Volume of Stories. By 
Gertrude Hall. 16mo, cloth, 


$1.00. 


‘*Force and brilliancy of style... grace 
of fancy and imagination. . . fine artistic 
spirit.” — Gazette. 


“Talks poetry...teaches lessons of 
hnman life .. . gives bewitching charm to 
| allegory.— Phila. Bulletin. 

“The grace and originality with which 
she treats her antique motifs are no less 
remarkable than the limpid clearness of 
her style.” —Lit. World. 





AT ALL BOOKSTORES, 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers. 


GILCHRIST & C0. 











EMBROIDERED 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Hundreds of our customers say to 
us: ‘‘We have never seen such really 
beautiful handkerchiefs as these for 
so little money.” 


Scalloped Embroidered Handkerchiefs, fine 
cloth and fine work, as elaborate as thousands 
we have sold at 25c., are now only 


12;c. 


Equally strong arguments do we use in 


reference to what we once sold at 38c. and 50c., | 


as they are now only 


25c. 


The Assortment is Simply Immense. 


FOR LADIES— 
Linen Initials . ... 
Duchess Lace 
Silk Embroidered . 
Colored Borders 
Silk Mufflers 


FOR MEN— 
Linen Initials 
Silk Initials . 37¢. and 50c. 
Colored Borders 5e, to 37¢. 
White Linen. . . . . 12%e, to 50c, 


2h5e. and 37c. 
59e, to $5.00 
. 10¢, to 25e. 


awd 


or, 


2c, to 50c. 


FOR CHILDREN, our assortment is | 


very large and attractive. 


Avoid crowd, so come early. 


GILCHRIST & CO., 


5 and 7 Winter St. 












Umbrellas “a Canes, 


We have manufactured ESPECIALLY 
for the Holidays the most extensive and 
complete assortment of Umbrellas ever 
shown in Boston. We give (at manufac- 
turer’s prices) the best value for the 
money. 

Umbrellas Made to Order, Covered and 
Repaired. 


C. E. FOSS, 


Manufacturer, 
9 TEMPLE PLACE, 





The most Satisfactory Presents 
at the HOLIDAYS are 


GLOVES: 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE, 
has a very attractive stock, 


and invites you to examine 
them. 

















-BES(.ON 4SEARKTH- 
NICKERSON PATENT sor SHEARS 
Cee SCISSOWRS. As 
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THisouT mai TOUS WIT = 
$ JOO & WE WILL SEND PREPAID 
ONE FULL NICKLED 


* GINCH SHEAR LIKE CUT.e=———_ 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.Davenrnrriowa 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H. 
Suaw, Avice Stone BLaAcKwsLL, and Lvoy 
E. ANTHONY. For sale at Woman's Journa: 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass. Price, post- 





Be. to 12%e. | 
. 5O0c. to $1.00 | 


Rising SUS ye pouisH 
ee oN PASTE *"” 
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See WORLD AROUND So 
THE RISING SUN STOVE POLISH 


In Cakes for Durability and Economy. 
THE SUN PASTE applied with a cloth for 
an after-dinner shine, and to touch up the spots. 


For Sale by all Grocers. 

















SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. W. Club.— Monday, Dec. 17, 3.00 P. M, 








Mrs. Julia Ward Howe wil! speak on “Representa- 


tion,” Club tea at 6.30. There will be no meeting 
| Dec. 24, 





A Lady desires a position as housekeeper, as @ 
companion for an invalid,as an amanuensis,or as a 
teacher. Has a Normal school diploma, and was a 
teacher for ten years. Can give good references, 
Address Miss S.C. Crane, 7 East Hedding Place, 
Mt. Tabor, N. J. 





PRIVATE Secretary and Stenographer. 
A young lady of good education desires the 
| above position. Uses the Remington machine. 
Highest references as to character and trust- 
worthiness. Moderate salary. Address E. W 
N., Woman’s JovrnaL Office 


| KNITTED TABLE PADDING — 








| ds anecessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
| It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





Boston, JAN., 12, 1891. 
Messrs. KNITTED MATTRESS Co., Canton 
Junction. Mass. : 

|  Gentlemen—Referring to your inquiry 
| regarding our opinion of your goods, we 
would say that we have used the Table 
| Matting for about four years, and have 
| sold little else in this line since. We find 
it much more populxr than the regular 
table felting, and it is superseding all 
others. We sell large quantities to hotels 

| and public institutions, as well as to 
families. Yours respectfully, 

T. D. WHITNEY & CO. 

37 and 39 Temple Place 


“INSIST 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction, Mass. 


BOSTON 





on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
At all the leading dry goods houses 
Write us for samples and catalogue 



































For Flat Dwellers, Seashore Cottages and/all 
places where room-space is an object, it fills @ 
long-felt want. Must be seen to be appreciated. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass. 


—<, 








vaid, 50 cents. 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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